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If evidence were needed of the achievements of 
Christianity in the modern world much will be found 
in the letters of these German Pastors "^^called to the high 
work of suffering.” For I doubt if such patient and joyful 
endurance of ignominy and pain could be shown else- 
where but in the Christian Church. The letters reveal 
no sense of injusticcj no complaint or protest against 
treatment which in this country has been so strongly 
condemned. And they are here published with no 
intention of inflaming public opinion against the Nazi 
regime. (We shall be wdse to follow St. Peter’s counsel 
and not to be busybodies in another nation’s matters.) 
But they may well encourage English speaking 
Christians to share, and by their prayers to sustain, the 
spirit of those unnamed servants of Chri^ who, in 
Luther’s words, are suffering reverently while with 
their Master they are numbered amongst the 
transgressors. 
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This little book was printed in Germany for private 
circulation only. Nearly 20,000 copies went into cir- 
culation before the attention of the Secret Police was 
directed to it, and they arrived to confiscate the stock. 
Only some 20 copies, however, were still left. Happily 
one or two of the 20,000 copies fell into the hands of 
English travellers. It has not, for obvious reasons, been 
possible to ask the permission of the German editor or 
publisher for this translation. 

It is important to realise that all letters from prison 
are written under censorship. It is also necessary to 
realise that the authors of these letters (unlike Dr. 
Niemblier at the present time) were in prisons and not 
in concentration camps. The conditions of prison life, 
however severe, are usually, not to be compared with 
those in camps, which are under the sole control of 
the Secret Police and the conditions they impose are 
not regulated by law. Conditions in camps are apt to 
be shattering to the mind as well as to the body of 
the prisoner ; detention may be indefinite, but it is 
often cut short by the death of the prisoner after a 
few weeks or months. 

A few letters and a number of verses have been 
omitted. It is difficult to do justice to the spirit of the 
verses in a translation which is at all literal. 

I have adopted the use of the second person singular 
where it is used in the original German, for it adds to 
the interest of the letter to have this indication as to 
whether the letter is addressed to the pastor’s wife or 
children, or to friends in the parish. My thanks are due 
to , Mr. Vincent Brun for- his valuable help with the^ 
translation.' Dorothy Frances Buxton. 


Introduction 


And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises 
unio God: and the prisoners heard them. 

■ Acts XVI. 25.' ' 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee: in whose 
heart are the high ways to Zion; passing through the valley of 
Weeping they make it a place of springs; Tea, the early rain 
covereth it with blessings. „ , . ^ 

Jb’s. Ixxxiv. 5, 6. 

The Holy Scriptures do not hold out the prospect of 
an easy life without warfare to the believers in Christ. 
It is not promised that we should be protected “from” 
all storms and “from” all distress. The New Testament 
leaves us in no doubt that only “through much tribu- 
lation” do we enter the Kingdom of God. Rather are 
we shown again and again in one way or another right 
through the New Testament, from the first to the last 
book, that as followers of Jesus Christ we must be pre- 
pared to suffer abuse and persecution, calumnies and 
slander of every kind “for His name’s sake.” From the 
outset it is made perfectly clear that the road of the 
Christian community in this world will be accom- 
panied by cross-examinations, trials, imprisonments 
and all sorts of other afflictions. And it is expressly 
emphasised that for the Christian all this is by no 
means “a strange thing” (i Pet. iv. 12). For “the 
disciple is not above his master” (Matt. x. 24) . 

Therefore, it is nothing specially astonishing or 
exceptionally sensational when such things once more 
become an actuality for us. On the contrary, they are 
the tokens, as Luther himself says, of a genuine Church 


upon this earth. The Church of Jesus Christ remains 
until His return upon the earth always a Church 
“beneath the cross.” 

Is it, therefore, a defeated and perishing Church in 
the world? No! It is just this which seems peculiar and 
incomprehensible to human reason: it is just when the 
Church is the “Church beneath the cross,” and when 
the Church in all its members is itself ready to be 
so, that it is a living Church. A Church which, 
through fear of suffering and desire to flee from 
the Gross, tries to conform itself to the world, has 
forfeited its power. A Church, however, which does not 
shun the road of the Cross traced out for it in the New 
Testament, experiences that Premente cruce tolUmur, i.e. 
“When the cross overwhelms us we are raised up.” 

Thus the road of the Church, as seen by human eyes, 
is beset with defeat; and yet, just for this reason, it is 
the road whereby the Lord of the Church proves the 
power of His hidden Majesty. 

It is, in fact, the road of Jesus Christ upon the earth 
that the Church is bound to follow once more. His way, 
once upon a time, was a way apparently of sheer 
defeat, a way of continual suspicion and slander until 
His imprisonment, until His trial and His condemna- 
tion, until His death as a criminal upon the Cross. 
And then men believed Him to be dead and done 
with. “They thought to murder Him; and by this He 
became the Christ.” 

These same men who thought to have disposed of 
Him through the verdict of His judges, they also, un- 
wittingly, and, indeed, contrary to their own wills, had 
to serve as the instruments of God. For it was just the 
death of Jesus Christ upon the Cross which fulfilled 
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God’s eternal design for man’s salvation. And in the 
resurrection God set His divine “nevertheless” against 
all human ideas and human plans. 

From one century to another this divine “neverthe- 
less” operates as powerfully as ever. It shows its power 
also in this: that the eternal and living God does not 
suffer the members of His community, and the mes- 
sengers of His Gospel, to perish in the abysses of despair 
and terror of men, when for His sake they have to 
enter into “the valley of the shadow” of oppression, 
when, to all appearances, they are defenceless, bereft of 
all possible means of human aid, stripped of all earthly 
guarantees and securities. Nay, more! In a situation 
of the most utter uncertainty and insecurity, as it 
appeared, the hidden Power of the living Christ 
proved its triumphant might by making possible what 
is told to us in Acts xvi. 25. “And at midnight Paul and 
Silas prayed and sang praises unto God: and the 
prisoners heard them.” 

This is not merely an echo of the far-off past. The 
same Christ who then filled Paul and Silas, in the 
uncertainties of prison, with strength and joy, is 
as effective to-day in the hidden Majesty of His 
triumphant power. And so it will be until the end of 

That all this is true even to-day, that it is a reality 
directly experienced, is testified by the following pages. 
They contain extracts from letters of Evangelical 
pastors, and other members of the community, whose 
fate it was, during the Church’s present battle for its 
Faith, to be arrested and imprisoned.’- These pages are 

’ The collection includes one from a woman in humble jmsition whose 
husband, as an elder of the Church, suffered some weeks imprisonment 
(P- 31)- ; 
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not meant to do honour to human beings. Whoever 
reads them in this spirit would only misunderstand 
them. Under the circumstances in questioHj human 
power and mere human courage would often break 
down and be doomed to failure. And many a writer 
of these letters^ whose store of health and nerve is low^ 
and who, perhaps, is the father of a family, would be 
quite unable to write in such a way if it were not for the 
presence of the living Christ as the most real of all 
realities. Equally false would it be if the reader of these 
pages simply came to the conclusion: ^Well, here are 
men who have the courage of their convictions.” How- 
ever much it may seem so to the human mind, in 
reality it is a question of something infinitely greater 
than a mere subjective ^'conviction” of any kind. It is 
the living Christ to whose reality these pages testify. 
As one of the letters puts it: the power to praise God 
even in prison exists "not because we have so strong 
a faith, but because the Lord is so faithful.” 

Because these pages are concerned with the praise of 
God in Jesus Christ, and not with the glory of men, 
the names of the letter-writers are nowhere given. 
They would not have wished it. The letters were not 
written with the idea of eventual publication. They 
are purely personal letters, written under the imme- 
diate experience of imprisonment, to relatives and 
friends. The number of such letters could be multi- 
plied many times. . . . Those here quoted represent 
no anthology of specially selected passages; rather they 
are testimonies which happened to be at the disposition 
of the editor and which, one with another, present a 
graphic exposition of the Biblical word in living experi- 
ence.; ... As one of the prisoners once said: "It is not 



for us to ask how far we can trust ourselves; but it is we 
who are asked whether we trust the Word of God that 
it really is the Word of God, and that it works*” 

To make such letters accessible seems to be a service 
we owe to the community, who never tire of remem- 
bering the prisoners in prayer* 

This booklet is not intended for general public saie,^ 
but as a token of gratitude to all who do not forget the 
words from Acts xii. 5. ‘Teter, therefore, was kept in 
prison: but prayer was made without ceasing of the 
Church unto God for him*” The following pages are 
meant to testify the power of the living Christ to the 
community which prays, so that their prayer too 
may be filled with praise and gratitude. 

There is a point which the Psalmist makes clear in 
his confession: ^ ^Blessed is the man whose strength is 
in thee: in whose heart are the high ways to Zion; 
passing through the valley of Weeping they make it a 
place of springs” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 5, 6). The Psalmist may 
well have been thinking of the springs dug out by the 
patriarchs for themselves and their flocks and which 
ever since have provided refreshment for wanderers. 
In the same way all Christians who derive their strength 
from faith in the living Lord should pass through the 
valley of Weeping, and make it a ^‘place of springs.” 
The following pages bring such springs to light. May 
they act as a restorative for many fellow-travellers and 
for travellers yet to come. 

^ It was circulated privately in Germany. — Translator. 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord and to sing 
praises unto thy name^ 0 Most High: to shew forth thy 
lovingkindness in the mornings and thy faithfulness every 
night 

Here comes my jSrst written greeting, and it is meant 
for you all. Let us begin with Psalm cxviii. i: “O give 
thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; because his 
mercy endiireth for ever.’^ We thank Him for the fact 
that we possess His Word. During the past week one 
had the blessed experience of being accompanied by 
this living Word. It was indeed, as the words say: 
‘When I remember Thee upon my bed, and meditate 
on Thee in the night watches/^ Now that I have gone, 
do read the Daily Texts^ together once more! In His 
Word and in prayer we are so firmly united together. 
Do you still remember how all of you (except . . . who 
was not yet born) promised solemnly when coming to 

that you would follow me as my flock? You have 

done it faithfully and you are doing it now. I thank 
God for it. 

My thoughts are constantly wandering off to you. . . . 
Do help Mother, and you will do it best by unflinching 
cheerfulness and by being jolly to each other. . . • God 
bless you! 


The Moravian Church publishes a Calendar of Texts which are 
widely used for the early morning. — ^Translator. 
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But let none of you suffer as a murderer^ or as a thief, or as 
an evil-doer, or as a busybody in other men's matters. Tet if 
any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashanwd; but 
let him glorify God on this behalf . r» • 

I Pet. iv. 15, 1 6. 

When we took leave from each other the other day in 
your sickroom, the possibility of such a change was 
in theory envisaged by us both, but I never really 
thought it could happen to me personally, and happen 
so quickly, especially since I have had relatively very 
little to do with the matter I am charged with. I can’t 
even remember that it was under discussion at all at 
that days’ meeting. As one sometimes leaves the room 
during the discussions (which last for hours) to do 
something else, it could happen very easily that I was 
not even present when the matter of the giving of 
Notices! was debated and decided upon. But these are 
questions of minor importance. Behind the mere 
accidents of the outward occasion there stands the 
serious reality of the Church struggle. We have entered 
upon it as something to be fought with courage, and 
we know that we are bound before God to carry it 
through to the end, for the sake of the Gospel and for 
the sake also of our people. But that is also why we 
have all the promises of God on our side. 

Thou must not worry thyself about me. Under the 
circumstances I am really getting on quite well. 
Humanly speaking, the most hard thing for an old 

^ This is a reference presumably to the Decree forbidding the reading 
out of the names of persons who are resigning from the Church."™ 


officer ... is the humiliation which lies in the very fact 
of being under arrest. But it is just this humiliation 
which is so necessary for us, and God uses it to unlock 
us inwardly and to ripen us for His Word and for His 
consolation. , . . God has now comforted me most 
wonderfully and I am quite cheerful in my cell. . . . 

How long this state of things is going to last is in 
the hand of God, and we must prepare ourselves in- 
wardly for a long period of trial. But in the almighty 
and all-merciful hands of God we are all safe. May He 
watch over thee too. 
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I will open iny mouth in a parable: I will utter dark sayings 
of old: which we have heard and known, and our fathers have 
'told us. We will not hide them from their childreti, skewing 
to ike generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his 
strength, and his wondeful works that he hath done, 

Ps. Ixxviii. 2-4. 

That was certainly a great shock for you when after 
your return from the school-excursion you had to look 
on and see how your father was carried off to gaol. 
And I was so awfully sorry for all three of you^ specially 
for poor B., who cried so much. But you need not hang 
your heads, for you know quite well that your father 
has done nothing wrong, being nothing but a soldier 
in the hard fight which the Church of Jesus Christ has 
to wage to-day, a fight for her Message, for the freedom 
of her preaching and for her very existence. This means 
that it is all God’s own cause, and we must be thankful 
that, just like a hundred years ago when your great- 
great-grandfather made so brave a stand for the 
Gospel^ we too are allowed once more to take our part 
there where God’s honour is at stake, and justice upon 
earth. Without struggle and without suffering nothing 
really great can come about in this world. 

At school do just be brave and confident; take double 
pains now in your work and try to make your mother 
happy. And when the time comes I am entirely in 
favour of your setting off on your holiday-tour. Cycling 

1 This probably refers to the persecution endured by the Old Luth- 
erans when they resisted the union of the Calvinist and Lutheran 
Churches imposed upon them by Frederick William III of Prussia. — 
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and walking will do you good, improve your health, 
give you good practice in sport and a jolly time. . . . 

Now I have to lead the somewhat monotonous and 
solitary life of a prisoner, but on the whole I am well 
and certainly better than many others. Many things 
which I learned in my youth stand me now in good 
Stead. Most of all perhaps the time I spent as a school- 
boy in en pension in the family of a prison superin- 

tendent . . . when for two whole summers I shared the 
entire life of a prison and of the prisoners. The term of 
my military service, too, wakes up again in my memory 
under present circumstances; above all, however, I 
find many a similarity with trench life in the dugouts 
during the Great War. Thus does our dear God help 
us to bear the hardship that, of course, is inseparable 
from prison life. 

I am thankful that as a child I was brought up 
strictly and simply and accustomed to many small 
privations. So many things come less hard to me which 
to others in similar circumstances would seem a great 
misfortune and an intolerable trial. . . . Maybe you 
now understand better why your father always insisted 
that you too should not be spoilt, but accustomed in 
good time to suffer certain hardships, to put up with 
little inconveniences and do without this and that. 
You never know what good purpose may be served in 
life by such habits, such old Prussian simplicity and 
self-discipline. . . . 


God be with you, He who cares for us. . • , 



But the God of all grace, who hath called us unio his 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a 
while, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you, 

I Pet. V. 10* 

Though I do not know for the time being where to 
look for thee with my thoughts . . * still thou must 
receive a greeting just to tell thee that I am really well 
and every day a bit better. In a certain sense this is a 
time of relaxation and easing of the nerves granted to 
me here, after all the desperately trying weeks and 
months with all their responsibilities in so many 
spheres — ^which now lie behind me. To be sure this is 
only one side of the matter ! The other remains a hard 
one, and with the passage of time may become harder 
still; the uncertainty of the situation:^ the loneliness and 
the monotony of prison Mfe. It would be a mistake to 
form a rosy picture of what it means to be arrested and 
locked up for an educated man, who comes out of a pro- 
fessional life crammed with work and activity! 

But I am quite convinced, and it becomes ever 
clearer to me that in everything we are experiencing 
and suffering, God has some great plan to work out 
through us. Through us personally, through thee and 
me . . . through our Confessional Church, through the 
whole of our Evangelical Christendom, yes, through our 
whole People, the hostile and the indifferent, the faint- 
hearted and the ‘Radicals, the mockers and the 
devout. Through all of them God works — with each 
individual certainly in a different way— and yet 



througli all of them He works out the one great pur- 
pose, that His name should be hallowed and honoured, 
and His Gospel preached and believed. Therefore this 
period of trial through which we are now living will 
last just so long — ^until this real aim of God has been 
achieved. And the personal application of this for us 
means that it will last until we have really learned the 
lesson which God is now giving us to learn. For the 
natural man that does not come easy, and yet every- 
thing depends on our not playing truant from God’s 
school, but giving our ready “yes” to everything 
which God sends us. For all comes from God’s Hand, 
and by no means from man’s; and every day anew 
God’s help is ready— His inner and His outward help 
for those who really and truly trust in Him. 


Meiiher shall any man pluck them out of my hand, 

John x. 28. 

Yesterday I received letters — the first time since my 
arrest. ... By far the most precious thing for me . . . 
were thy greetings. They not only tell me how thou 
didst receive the news (I never had the slightest doubt 
about that!) 5 but first and foremost they establish the 
ultimate and deepest union between us, something that 
no prison walls can interrupt, much less destroy. Thy 
first short postcard I immediately slipped inside my 
beautiful new Bible — this Bible with the promise in- 
scribed: , Neither shall any man pluck them out 

of my hand' —and here it lies! Yes, thou art right; as 
regards the new situation, within the prison and out- 
side it, we must gradually adjust ourselves. ... 

It is most wonderful to read the Bible at such a 
time! How alive it suddenly becomes and how real! It 
really gives you the impression of having been written 
specially for prisoners and for prison. And so it is really 
— ^in many aspects and senses! Alas! if only the others 
in . . . were as well-off as I am here! I now hear that 
our nearest friends and most faithful helpers were also 
arrested . . * during the first days of my imprisonment. 
What is to be the end of all this? May God have pity 
on. our Christendom in Germany.: , 


In the Church 
With the Church 
For the Church, 

For there are three things that preserve 
The Church and belong to the Church: 

Firstly: to teach faithfully. 

Secondly: to pray constantly 
Thirdly: to st^er reverently. 

While you, along with the brethren far and wide . . . 
throughout the province are holding the Bible Week 
on the seven Epistles, I am thinking of you very 
specially, praying with all confidence that God may 
give His blessing to this preaching of His Gospel, to 
listeners and preachers alike. 

It is the tenth week now that I wait for the opening 
of my prison door; and, looking back and around, I 
am amazed at the good cheer that I have felt for weeks. 
This has been due to the Lord, and is an answer to 
many prayers. Do testify it to your friends over there! 
But tell them at the same time that I confess that 
never in my life have I prayed so much and so intensely 
for my brothers and sisters individually, wherever they 
may be, as during these dark days when night begins 
in my cell at three o^clock in the afternoon. 

My best wishes to you and yours; in which I know 
that the other two, with whom I have not spoken, but 
whom I know to be under the same roof, would join. 


Render therefore unto Cmar the things which are Casafs; ^ 
and unto God the things that are God's. 


If anyone can prove to me that one sentence of our 
Declaration is not in accord with the Holy Scriptures 
and the Word of God^ I am absolutely ready to sign 
a statement that I will keep silence as regards that 
sentence. But as regards whatever is in accord with the 
Word of God 5 I cannot pledge myself to keep silence, 
for by so doing I should be denying God and His Word, 
and I should thereby cease to be an Evangelical 


Please, give greetings to the faithful parishioners who 
enquire after me. Tell them that I send them my warm 
greetings, and that I urge them to remain prudent, and 
in all outward matters to be faithful to the core to the 
State; in all matters, however, of Faith to hold fast to 
the Word of God, unconditionally and unswervingly, 
and not to disown Christ now when wq are faced by 
the new religion. 


But as for me and my house ^ we will serve the Lord. 

Joshua xxiv. 15. 

I DO thank thee most warmly for paying me a visit. 
Though conversation in the presence of an oflScial had 
naturally to be rather formal, still it is awfully nice 
that we were allowed to see each other and have a few 
words, especially as the leave-taking that Saturday 
night had to be so precipitate, ... I am indeed grieved 
to hear that already three of our children are now so 
ill, and that I cannot be there to stand by thee. May 
God help thee, my beloved wife, and give thee strength 
to continue as courageous as thou hast been hitherto. 
I am so grateful to God that in thee I have been granted 
a life partner who, when the cause of Faith is at stake, 
goes through thick and thin with me. Let us always 
continue to take our stand together! 


But I would ye should understand^ Brethren^ that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are rnani- 
fest in all the palace^ and in all other places; and many of the 
brethren in the Lord^ waxing confident by rhy honds^ are much 
more bold to speak the word without fear. 

Phil, i 12-14. 

I CANNOT tell thee how grateful I am for what it has 
been granted me to experience during the last days. 
^Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I fear no evil; for Thou, art with me.*' The 
presence of God in such a. situation now becomes a 
precious reality. And how beautijful it is that our 
faith can now prove a real faith, not only in words, 
but in deeds and in our whole attitude, in that we are 
prepared to bear hardships, for ■ the sake of the faith 
when God permits that men should afflict us on 
account of it. No one will now be able to say what 
people used sometimes to say — ^in their folly: just 

talks like this because he is paid for it.^^ . . . 

The ways of God are wonderful. When He leads us 
through dark ways His glory may be experienced at 
the fullest! And it is always the same: ^^You thought of 
doing me evil, but God thought of doing me good/* I 
am Joyfully certain that everything we are suffering 
now serves 'rather unto the furtherance of the gospeP* 
(Phil i. 12) in our parish, and^that the parish should 
mot let itself be carried away by any rash excitement 
if it is deprived of its Church services. 


Pi 


Mow all my soul shall praise the Lord. 

What is in me shall praise His Mame. 

. German Hymn-Book, No. 243. 

I WILL somehow hold out physically, no matter how 
long it may last. Yesterday also my mental and spiritual 
state was altogether good and so it is to-day. Neither 
yesterday nor to-day have I had a single moment of 
depression or nervousness, and I am certain that God 
will go on keeping me confident and cheerful in the 
faith, filled with the consciousness of our good and 
just cause, which is, after all, God’s cause. The hymns, 
""'Now all my soul shall praise the Lord” and ‘Traise 
the Lord, O my soul” (Nos. 243 and 258 in the new 
hymn-book) are the hymns which are once more of 
special significance to me. You, too, must sing them 
often! 

Furthermore, the words of the text of last Sunday^'s 
sermon still ring in my ears. I recall to your memory 
and to my own what I said towards the end of the 
sermon: 

"'^But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles” 
(Isa. xL 31). 

In their nests eagles are the most clumsy creatures. 
In the storms, however, and above the abysses they 
are the freest and proudest of creatures. 

When the wings of a young eagle have grown in his 
nest on the crags, and he has to learn how to fly, the 
old eagle casts him out from the nest. It may well seem 
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then as though he were falling into the bottomless 
deep, into the abyss. But, lo! he feels how this invisible 
sea of air, into which he has fallen, bears him up. He 
needs only to spread his wings and to trust himself to 

Nowadays God has cast us Christians of our Church 
out from our sheltered nests, out from all nests of 
earthly security and human scheming. During these 
years, in sheer terror we may sometimes have felt as 
though we were falling into the bottomless abyss, 
into nothingness. What are we to do now? We must 
learn to fly if we do not want to be cast into the yawn- 
ing depths of despondency by the storms of oppression. 
But if only we learn really to believe, jes, really to believe 
in God, and when we spread our wings in staunch faith 
and trustful prayer, then we do experience — and how 
many times during these years— -in amazement and 
adoration — have we not already been allowed to experi- 
ence it? We are not, after all, just swallowed up into 
nothingness! There is a power that sustains us, we are 
borne up by God the Father’s everlasting arms; we 
are supported through the storms, over the abysses, in 
— the Nothingness. 


By humility and the fear of the Lord are riches^ and honour ,, 

and life. ^ 

Prov. xxii, 4. 


Singe Monday afternoon I have had no more of my 
. * . trouble. I shall manage to hold out till the end, 
physically and spiritually. For I have a clean con- 
science before God and man; and then I am not alone, 
but am certain of the nearness and presence of the 
living God, even and perhaps because of the narrow- 
ness of my cell. ‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me,” . . . Therefore I am confident, even 
though all this may last for a long time still (i Pet, iv- 
15, 16; I Pet. iii. i3'-i7). 

My sleep at nights is also steadily improving, though 
between whiles and especially after midnight, I cannot 
escape long hours of sleeplessness. But then, again, it 
is just in these sleepless hours, in the darkness of night 
and in the loneliness of the cell, God’s nearness becomes 
almost physically perceptible to me, and when for me 
too comes something of the experience given in the 
words of Psalm cxxxix. 12: “Yea, the darkness hideth 
not from thee; but the night shine th as theklay: the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee,” Thus 
such hours of the night become hours of dialogues with 
eternity, and in prayer you become so calm and firm, 
so confident and at rest: “Though I know not the way, 
Thou knowesf it well! So doth the soul gain quietude 
and peace.’’ . . v ■ 


How great a gift to the Christian. iS' this assurance' of 
faith I can appreciate the better through seeing 
various inscriptions scratched upon the walls of my 
cellj betraying a wholly different attitude on the part 
of those who previously had to inhabit it. They convey 
to one something of the terrible and agonising days that 
have been spent here. Other inscriptions speak thoughts 
of revolution and of revenge brooded over by people 
politically incensed. How different when one is here 
as a Christian! Then one is free from despondency and 
despair just as much as from political embitterment and 
ideas of revolution and revenge. Instead of all that, 
one is allowed to thank God, and to praise Him for 
being in the position to suffer for His cause; and one 
can pray to God on behalf of those who bring one into 
such a situation. 

Again and again the words come over one that Paul 
wrote to the Philippians from his prison in Rome: 
"^'Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I say. Rejoice’^ 
(PhiL iv. 4) .... I prefer just to have the ordinary meals 
the same as the others. When you pray over it and 
accept it from God’s Hand as your ^^daily bread,” 
with thanksgivingj then one can be happy and grateful 
about the simplest of meals, in the certainty that God 
will bless it with all the necessary bodily sustaining 
power. 

And then, in addition to all this, there is also the 
fact that, as an old soldier, one has learnt to accom- 
modate oneself to all circumstances. 

I am very glad to learn from thy letter that the 
children too are being brave. I am very anxious that 
the children should take it all in the right spirit. 
Perhaps thou mightest tell them that even has been 


for a long while in prison. It may well be even 

more important if thou eanst, tactfully, and in an appro- 
priate way explain to them various texts, as, for instance, 
I Peter, iv. i6; “Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, 
let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God on 
this behalf.” 

I am also very much concerned that, as a result of 
all this, they should not acquire any sense of political 
resentment and thereby grow up in an attitude of 
opposition to the State. Rather it should also be made 
clear to them from the Scriptures, in so far as this is 
possible for children, that even under circumstances 
such as the present, Christians must preserve their 
loyalty as citizens, and that the New Testament, when- 
ever it refers to such. circumstances, never does so with 
the slightest bitterness, but always in the spirit of joy. 
See, for instance, again and again in the above- 
mentioned First Epistle of Peter. ... 

This letter has turned out rather long. It shall be a 
Sunday-letter, anyway, and I greatly hope that thou 
wilt receive it in good time for Sunday. 

May God preserve thee, my dear, courageous wife, 
thou thyself and all our children! 


Who delivered us from so great a deaths and doth deliver: 

in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us. ^ 

2 UOR. i« l O. 


... In many periods of my life I suffered from depres- 
sion. Nothing of the kind now. I have had severe pains 
in my hips and my back caused by the hard bed. But 
even during the long nights I have been cheerful and 
thankful — a miracle to myself! I can but attribute it 
to God hearing my own prayers and the intercession 
of others — to God’s mercy therefore. I thank every- 
body . . . from the bottom of my heart. I know now 
from blessed experience what intercession can do. Now, 
please, do not let us tire! . . . Require your pastors 
every Sunday to read out the list of all those who are 
prevented from preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It is just through hearing names, places and times that 
I myself can pray with greater intensity, even though 
I may not retain them all in my memory. . . . 

When a single prayer 
Of a single soul 
Speeds to God’s heart 
Can it miss its mark? 

And when we all 
Before Him stand 
And pray as one, 

What may be won? 


God grant to us aU a glad heart! 
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Peter therefore was kept in prison; but prayer was made 
without ceasing of the church unto God for him. 

Acts xii. 5. 

Anyone who has to spend days alone in his cell finds 
himself very specially driven to prayer. Therefore, 
these quiet days have become very vital to me. Above 
all, I have been brought again and again to think ot 
those brethren who are or have been under arrest for 
much longer periods; and in many cases, under far 
harder circumstances. During my imprisonment ... I 
have learned in quite a new way what a necessity 
prayer is for the imprisoned brethren; not only the 
prayers of the family, but also prayers in the Church 
Services. My own parish too — through the blow it has 
received — has come to realise that more than ever 
before. 

So now, together with my family and my congrega- 
tion, I can but gratefirlly record the mercy, the com- 
fort and the joy which the Lord has granted us in these 
difficult days. . . . 


If the Devil were ivise enough and would stand by in silence 
and let the Gospel be preached^ he would suffer less harm. 
For when there is 7io battle for the Gospel it rusts and it finds 
tw cause and no occasion to show its vigour and power. 
Therefore^ nothing better can befall the Gospel than that the 
world should fight it with force and cunning. 

Martin Luther, 

My heartfelt thanks^ for your comfort, and for the 
suffering, too, which you share with us. But, thanks be 
to God, the cross is not too heavy for we suffer only 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Jesus has suffered more 
for us and innocently. And because we believe firmly 
that it is the cause of Jesus for which we stand, and 
just because it is His cause, it can^t go under. So our 
suffering is far too small compared to the joy which 
we shall have with Jesus. Yesterday, too, I have been 
with my husband, and he, too, comforts himself with 
the firm, belief that God will stand by us and help us, 
for He will not push away those who pray to Him. 
And in the whole parish too one can see how people 
feel for us, and everywhere one is received with kind* 
ness when one needs anything and asks a neighbour 
for help. You may be sure we shall stick to the oath 
which we have sworn to God at our Confirmation; we 
shall be faithful to Him even to death. 

In the firm belief that God will not desert us, I 
am"".""*" 

^ See note on p, 9* 
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Humble yourself therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time. ^ 

Here I was— actually in prison, properly under lock 
and keyl . . .1 could not help thinking of old D. 
Traugott Hahn who in his prison at Saint Petersburg 
knew full well that, while innocent before man, before 
God he had deserved prison a thousand times over, 
just as I have. So God has blessed me by humbling me 
under His mighty hand. . . . 


'm 


Singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord, 

Eph. V. 19. 

Here I have had the joy. of receiving good news from 
my congregation; moreover, during the .''exercise- 
time'^ and. the .■ service, I can see how the brethren 
preserve their happy faces; and what better thing can 
there be for a pastor than to be shut up for a time just 
with his Bible and his prayer-book? Never before have 
I been able to read so attentively as here, and evei'y 
day brings some new treasure. ... So I cannot com- 
plain in any way except perhaps that there is no sing- 
ing (because it is prohibited) ; but in this matter help 
can be sought according to C. F. Mayer's prescription: 
''We sing wdthout voice. . . • With our souls we do the 
singing, a loud, resounding Deo Gloria?^ 

Particularly nice is the way in which my memory 
comes to life here. So many happy memories reawaken 
that this in itself provides one with the best of com- 
pany. But the best thing of all is, and remains, the 
congregation, with whom my communion cannot be 
broken. That is how^ it comes about that I feel so happy, 
even here, and as far removed from all sense of lone- 
liness or even of imprisonment as one could possibly 
wish for or imagine. • . . 


And whether one member suffer^ all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honoured^ all the members rejoice with it 

i Cor. xii. 26. 

In the hearts of many Brothers I am uplieid; 
Stone walls, iron bars cannot keep back 
The hundred hands that reach out to me 
To clasp my hand; and with a tremor of awe 
I can feel how the prayers of my Brothers 
Rise for me too up to the very throne of God. 

There are a hundred Brethren who, like me. 
Praying, wrestling, wait behind the bars. 

Day by day we secretly stretch out our hands 
To one another through the cold hard bars. 

And behold! we stand, linked together — 

A circle, one in our common need and one in 
our joy. 


And the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and 
into the patient waiting for Christ. ^ Thess. Hi. 5. 

Oh, Thou, whose strength sustains us without cease, 
Bestow us patience all our load to bear 
In lonely days, oppressed with gloom and fear; 

Oh, fill our hearts for ever with Thy peace. 

Oh, make us free from our self-centred will 
And ready Thine own holy Will to serve. 

Then may we near Thy goal, and never swerve, 
Till Thou dost rise before us great and still. 


Lift up your eyes on high^ and Behold, 

; ■ Isa. xL 26 

The daily . 'walk in narrow' space is bound 
Which each morn brings^ within our prison yard 
Mistrustful, watchful glances hem us round 
As, one by one, we circle past the guard. 

But skywards ever eyes and heart we lift. 

They wander far into God’s realms of light; 

They rise untrammelled, as the birds so swift, 
And bear to God our praises and our trust. 


The Lord is good^ a strong, hold in the day of trouble; and 
he knoweth them that trust in him. . 


What tliou hast brought me has .helped me very, much. 
The hyiiiiis of our Church and of- our Faith^: the many 
passages about the Collects. . The ■ tales • about 
imprisonment in the Acts' and the Epistles are specially 
apt and realistic for to-day. 

. . . Again and again my mind goes back to the 
situation in the Church. . ■. . How constantly my 
thoughts are with our people. . . Give my sincere 

thanks to all w-ho take my place ... to the many w^ho 
ask for me and pray for me. It was such a comfort that 
w^e could talk to each other on Thursday, 

Do tell the parishioners that I remember them con- 
stantly before the Risen Lord, Who, across all prison 
walls far and wdde, binds us so closely together. The 
Sacrifice of Love has a vital part in the life of the 
Confessional Community, and latterly it has become 
more and more important as an expression of praise and 
of our Faith. ‘‘Gold and silver are mine,’’ says the Lord. 
Therefore the collection is an inalienable part of the 
Christian service. I send my thanks for their faithfulness 
to our Community of prayer and confession. We form 
a chain with all* the others, and we stand together 
before the One Lord and are upheld by His mercy. 
. . . The Epistle to the Philippians, the letter of joy, was 
written from prison: The sun that smiles upon me is 
my Lord Jesus Christ, As I was thinking in my cell 


. . . about the warrant of arrest, I said to myself 
silently: “Praise the Lord, Oh, my soul! He has let 
us know His glorious righteousness and His judgment. 
God’s mercy alone stands firm and sc remains 
unto eternity.” Remember also the murderers and 
other people who are imprisoned with us. We all 
stand beneath the Cross of Him who “was numbered 
with the transgressors,” . . . May God bless thee in all 
thy ways and make thee strong. 


Bear ye one another's burdens* 

Gal. vi. 2. 

When, three weeks ago, I was living through the first 
long Sunday ... I read the letters of the New Testa- 
ment which were written in prison. There is joy and 
power! It needs, of course, some adaptation to pass 
from a life of many-sided activity, with every minute 
crammed, to this infinite abundance of time. It is for 
me and, no less, for my congregation as it is for my dear 
friend . , . wdio wrote me from his prison that he has 
now^ exchanged the office of preaching for that of 
praying. . . . 

For it is for the Church, and its service to German 
public opinion, that we are fighting, suffering and 
praying. And now I have to thank the congregation. 

. . . What a strange communion it is that we have in 
the Word of God and in prayer; they who are separated 
are all the more closely bound together! I thank my 
brother . . . from the bottom of my heart that he has 
taken the same road, in the same spirit: we have never 
set eyes on each other here, but we are standing side 
by side. I thank heartily all the younger brethren who 
have filled the breach for us, and I beg the congrega- 
tion to accept their sciwices and respond to them, since 
they " are ' doing the work of ' Christ. To-day I ' am 
thinking very specially of the first service of my col- 
league, . . . And then my thoughts wander through the 
ranks of the brethren, to whom I am linked by the 


same fate. It seems they have grown to a stately 
number. It makes one feel all the more strongly the 
brotherhood between ns pastors; and my wife can feel 
the bond between the hard“hit wives of pastors and 
the mothers of theological students. . . . Thus do we 
experience the gift of ^''strangers/’ we who are all in the 
same place ^ where Christ is still active^ thank God. 

I love Luther’s word; “God’s Word and the prayers 
of Christians sustain the world” — more than ever now 
that the prayers of the last weeks bind us and make us 
one. The Power of Christ is powerful in the powerless. 
I thank all those who are remembering my service in 
their prayers^ and I only beg you from the bottom of niy 
heart to open your hearts widcy for our . . . distress is 
the distress of our whole Church. Think also of the 
quite young brethren who in various ways are specially 
and sorely tried. And from each individual case let 
your eyes turn ever again to the Christ who bears the 
distress of His whole Church! ... I have time such as 
I have never had before. . . . The day begins with 
texts, and it ends with thoughts about you all. Do not 
trouble about me, but about our Church and our dear 
people! May God protect you and may He bless our 
Church and its service to the people! 





I WONDER whether in ten days from now we shall be 
our owB' masters again and walk towards the : little 
home? I would wish for thee and for myself such 
another time of quietness together; it would be indes* 
cribably beautiful; but then we should have to, and 
indeed we would want to, go into the battle again. 
And it is now becoming more and more clear, in the 
words of First Corinthians, xiii, how, in the Church’s 
struggle, it is above all essential that love must accom- 
pany all our doings and turn every service firstly into 
the service of Christ. 

I am glad of every word that thou writest to me 
about those to whom thy suffering may bring a little 
bit of blessing. 

It has indeed been granted to the Confessional 
Church again to live through the days of the Early 

Christians; for instance in the preaching at ; also 

in the building-up of the Church community, and now 
in the diaconate. I can assure thee the year ... is 
becoming true once more in the awakening of the 
communities to the reality of the Gross, A. writes to 
ane! *'God is proving Himself to us glorious and 
faithfuL He will I'eveal Himself in such a way that we 

shall be amazed!’’ It is again as in 34: God leadS' 

us like a horse in blinkers but He does lead us! We are 
delivered into His hands and our poor hearts become 


anxious and afraid, and still we can raise our heads 
and wait for the Lord, who has taken upon Himself 
the wrath of God, 

Now may God bless thee. . . . May He keep thee 
strong in everything that He gives thee to bear. May 
He give thee great delight in Him, and in many people. 
I am still reading. . . . And then the chain is formed 
which links up all those who belong to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Many thanks for thy reference to 219, (I can’t 
get on with learning by heart!) Yes, He holds every- 
thing in His hands. In His hands we place our worries 
for Church and people and for ourselves. 

God bless thee! 


And we know that ail things work together for good to them 

that love God, ^ n 

Rom. vm. : 28 . 


It is an entirely different and new world that I am 
living in since Wednesday^ a worlds moreover, in 
wliicli something very interesting, and even beautiful 
and uplifting, is hidden away. I have not had a single 
minute of boredom so far. Neither despondency. ... It 
certainly does not do us any harm; on the contrary. It 
is quite good for our old Adam to have to bend for 
a time, to learn once more how to value dry bread, to 
have to do without smoking, for a time, to be called 
“thou’* by a convict who has seven years’ imprison- 
ment behind him, etc. . . . 

Again and again I feel I must pray most earnestly 
for — . , 


And seek the peace of the city . . . and pray unto the Lord 

for it: ' . . Y 

JER. XXIX. 7, 

It was such a pleasure to me to have the marmalade! 
, * . Till now — only dry bread! I enjoyed it immensely. 
I have eaten every bit of it with gratitude. To put some 
marmalade on my bread strikes me now almost as 
extravagance j but it will do me good. . . . 

After six you are allowed to lie down^ which I do, 
and I rest in deepest peace, with many useful thoughts, 
until the next morning about six o^clock. 

I can only be thankful the whole time. And if I have 
at times to weep, that is because I am inwardly some- 
what wounded, and because I feel so terribly the 
inward distress of our People and of its Government. 
Therefore, I can and must pray a great deal, and at 
the same time give praise and thanks. 


Search ike Scriptures . . . they are they which testify of me. 

John ;V. ,,39,; ; 

;',THERE: is Biiicli' that is, very. 'romantic and would appeal 
to the boys: for instance in the w^ay the official, .armed, 
with a loaded gun and accompanied by.^ a' big^dog,' 
makes his rounds along the w^all; or when strange 
noises of knocking are to be heard; someone tr)dng to 
get into contact with someone else by Morse ■ signals! 
I, am sorry I cannot answer, since I do not know the 
Morse alphabet, neither am I allowed to, otherwise I 
should ‘‘Morse'^ him a sermon or a word from the 
Bible. Thou really dost not need to be alarmed about 
me. . . . Certainly it is no child^s play. I am missing 
thee, and also the activity in the parish. On the other 
hand, I have beautiful things to read, to think, to 
write, to pray, to sing in a low voice, so that the day 
is too short for me! ... I have read the Menge-Bible:^ 
Judges, etc. ... It wa.s a mighty tonic for my faith, 
and it enthralled me so much that a meal seemed 
'quite a nuisance: when it turned up! 

^ A new translation of the Bible from the original texts by Dr. Mengc. 
..It has become very popular. in Germany.— Translator. ' 
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Yesterday I thought that I was going to be released* 
I was already picturing everything to myself so beauti- 
fully. However j as God wills! During last night some 
fine new ideas and plans for my stay here have come 

to me. . . . 

I rise every morning with grateful joy and it is the 
same when I lie down to sleep. And always in the 
background the real big joy — that I shall see thee 
again some day! 

O heart, lay down thy troubles! Look up to God! 
Who trusts in Him is safe. 



Watch ye ^ standfast in the faith. 

I Cor. xvl 13, ■ 

Just now that book Community in Communion^ is giving 
me much joy. . . . Maybe we are experiencing to-day 
ill our Church something similar to what Traugott 
HaliUj along with the Greek Orthodox Bishop Tychon, 
went through in the old time of persecution; unitas in 
diffeimtia: the acknowledgment of the one and only 
Lord of the Church. This does not mean that we seek 
in every event to form a ‘‘United Front/’ but it does 
mean that the essential thing must always be the 
confession of the living Son of God! 

Now, thank God, since the change into this cell, my 
health is better again, after I had completely crashed 
"in' stomach and nerves. ... 

The idea of release from prison has given way more 
and more to the thought: what sort of stand is one to 
make afterwards? Hebrews, x. 38/ is the text that must 
give us guidance in the distress that has been laid upon 
us. The thought that stirs me so deeply is that our 
release brings no change whatever in the real state of 
affairs. Psalm cxxvi must help us not to forget (in our 
very natural human joy) that for the Church of Christ 
all is the same as before so long as Christ is not acknow- 
ledged as the one Master of us all. Our liberty brings 
with it an increased obligation to the Word of God, 

3- **Now the just shall live by faith; but if aay man draw bacls;, my 
Sou! shall have no pleasure in him.” 
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and therefore a still greater responsibility and need 
of watchfulness as regards our preaching of the Gospel; 
we must realise that we still have to stick to our postsi 
ready at any moment to be laid low in its defence! 
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My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou me according 
to thy word. My soul meltetk for heaviness: strengthen thou me 

according unto thy word. -n • n 

V - : : • ' Ps. cxix. ■ s5y aB.:-y:[ 

One thought occupies me day and night: ought I not 
to be able in these days to say the words of Psalm ciii? 
Why could I say them when I was free, and why are 
they so difficult for me now? What are we to think of 
our praise-giving? Did I sing praise only because I was 
getting on well? . , . Our preaching is only sincere if 
Christ is our real comfort at all times. , . . 






Who shall separate us from the lone of Christ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we are more than 

conquerors through him that loved us. „ 

^ * Rom. vm. 35, 37. 

Wilt thou let the whole office, and any of the other 
parishioners who may come to thee, know that, in 
spite of my uncertainty as to what may come, I am 
cheerful and confident, and that I hope to be ready 
for it, even if I have to follow a road which I should 
never have chosen for myself? I think often of the last 
words of Jesus to Peter. ... I have the impression that 
the congregation realises that in the future it is only 
the joyful Gospel of Jesus Christ that can carry us on; 
but that with Him they will indeed carry on. I am 
glad and grateful that I may now let myself be borne 
up by the Gospel I have preached. How good it is that 
my faith may remain as it always was, that the Rock 
stands firm and unshaken, whatever may happen to 
us. Let us not be impatient. May God direct our 
hearts towards the Love of God and the patience of 
Christ! 


Te have not chosen ?ne^ hut I have chosen you^ and ordained 
you^ that ye should go and bring forth fruity and that your 
fruit should remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the father 
in my name, he may give it you. 


In my heart I am gay and free^ and indeed :! ha¥e 
only one query in my mind, and the one prayer that 
the congregation, and thou thyself, and the children, 
may not want for anything owing to my absence. For 
me this enforced “ living stillness, such as I have so 
often preached, is certainly no distress, but a blessing 
from the Heavenly Father. Give my greetings to the 
whole congregation. ... I am confident and full of 
trust and I pray that my work in my parish, in spite of 
all human frailties, may not have been in vain — ^Ibr 

Give my greetings to the congregation. ... I am 
certain that everything, however dark it may seem, 
must in the end work for the best service of the Church, 
we “hold, fast to Him.’* ' 


IVe gtm thanks to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christy praying always for you. ^ 

Pfow I beseech you^ hrethreJh for the Lord Jesus Chris fs 
sake^ and for the love of the spirit, that ye strive together with 
me in your prayers to God for me. Rom xv 30 

Brethren, pray for us. 

I Thess* V. 25 


This card is to tell thee that I am with thee and with 
the whole congregation in spirit, every day of the week, 
bnt especially on Sundays, and that, with you all, I 
pray that we may have ears to hear, so that the Word 
that comes to us from the Heavenly Father may prove 
its comforting, sustaining and strengthening power for 
us. At the present time I am more than ever conscious 
of the way we are dependent upon the Word, and of 
the fact that at bottom there is nothing else but, as 
Luther once put it, "^^God's Word and Christians’ 
praying.” 

I can gratefully acknowledge that in all this time of 
trepidation and resistance it is this that has daily 
brought me peace. I think much of the others who 
have to pass through the same valley as I, and if I 
have one request it is that the congregation shall not 
tire in prayer* 

We will thank God that He sustains me thus and 
permits no spirit of sadness to enter my cell. The 
, questions: Why?. For 'how long? To what end?— of 
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course, I am familiar with them, and from time to 
time they will stick their heads through the prison-door. 
But they are not allowed to stay! Hymn 198, verse 6: 

Pass, ye spirits of Sadness! 

For the Master of my Gladness — 

Christ is here! 

Grief turns to exultation 
For God’s congregation — 

Those who love Him. 

Do I suffer scorn and sneer? 

Still in my pain 

Thou dost my friend remain — 

Christ is here! 


Cast 7 iot away therefore your confidence^ which hath great 
recompence of reward. 

Heb. X. 35, 


I CANNOT quarrel with this guidance of our life, and 
thou must not do so either, and thou dost not, I am 
sure. For is it not made very real to us how Faith^ 
Love and Hope are winning new strength in us 
and around us? And so, come what may, we will 
await it with faith. He cannot mean us any harm. 
Whenever we really listen to the Word that God causes 
to be spoken to us we live in sheer glory, by faith indeed 
and not by sight, but, nevertheless, in such a way 
that faith becomes a living reality, and we may say 
further with Paul (2 Cor. v. 8): "^We are confident.’’^ 
And so by God’s mercy, some time or other, the day 
will come when we are given back to each other, 
and certainly we shall then not have become poorer but 
richer for it all (Col. i. 24) Wherever in the Church 
some inkling is gained of this truth and by degrees 
it is grasped anew, there a seed will spring up! It will 
come, and later, by God’s mercy, it will grow and will 
bring forth fruit, and we or our children — ^if only that 
may be — shall rejoice in it. 

1 The full text runs: are confident, I say, and willing rather to 

be absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord.” 

2 ‘T Paul . . . who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body^s 
sake, which is the church.” 
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By honour and dishonour^ by evil report and good report: 
as deceivers y and yet true; as unknown^ and yet well blown: as 
dyings and^ behold^ we live; as chastened^ and not killed; as 
sorrow ful^ yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things. 

. 2 , 

I HAVE learned two hymns (^^Should I not sing to my 
God?’’ and “How may I truly praise Thee?”). Thou, 
too, must learn the tenth verse of the first one; it’s the 
very thing — and it cheers one up. 

So once more I write down the word of Galvin for 
thee: “We ought not to think of ourselves as miserable 
in a situation which Jesus with his own mouth has 
commended to us as blessed” (Matt. v. lo). I for one 
am to-day in the mood: “My heart leaps and bounds 
and cannot be sad.”^ I know for certain that the 
fountain-head of this strength and joy will not dry up, 
for in prayer the sluice-gates are open again and 
again. How is it put in the beautiful Church prayer?- 
“O Lord give peace in our time, for there is none other 
that fighteth for us but only Thou, O Lord.” But that 
He is doing so must be sufficient for us, and how He 
will do it — that we will leave to Him. 

^ A line from a hymn of Paul Gerhcrdt. 


The Lord is on my side; I will not fear: what can man da 

unto me? ^ 

rs. cxvm. 6. 


As to my worries they all come from outside, not from 
inside, for when I can think of you and of the parish 
without worrying I am a free master of everything, 
and a happy child of my Father in Heaven, in spite 
... of my cell. It is a true word still: “The Lord is on 
my side; I will not fear; what can man do unto me?'’ 
(Ps. cxviii. 6). And the thought of this — our sovereignty 
— makes me happy. As a matter of fact, I feel most 
awfully sorry for the people who do not know about 
it. . . . Tell everybody, that I get on extremely well so 
long as you keep steadfast in the faith. 
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Let the Devil have fear: 

We will Tiotfear. 

We have the Wedding-ring^ 

The Precious Word: for the other .things 
We will not ask, 

God will keep us welL 

MaiOTN LxjTHEE:. ; ■ ^ 

Thou loiowest that I am standing for a good cause 
and that I have a clear conscience, and thou shouldst 
know that the Father of Jesus Christ guides everything 
in such a way that it must turn out for the best for 
thee and for me, and for the whole Church. 

Everything goes one step at a time; only the Gospel — 
God be praised! — speeds along, governed by different 
laws. 


For thou, 0 God, hast proved us: thou hast tried us, as 
silver is tried, . • , Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads: 
we went through fire and through water: hut thou broughtest 

us out into a wealthy place, ^ . 

Ps* kvi, lOj 

The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold: but 

the Lord trieth the hearts. ^ 

Prov. xvii* 3* 

Thou needest not to worry about me. I live my day 
through and it is never too long for me; and though on 
the surface it may be rough weather or a storm, at a 
depth of twenty fathoms it is quite calm, God has 
taken us thoroughly in hand and has cast us into His 
furnace, but telling us again and again, and proving 
to us, that He has only our own good in mind. He will 
stop His bellows in good time, and we must let Him 
carry on until He completes to His liking, in His 
wonderful wisdom, the whole of the work that has 
been such a care to thee. 
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The Lord is my rocky mid my fortress^ and my deliverer; 
my Gody my strength^ in whom I will trust; my bucklety and 
the horn of my saivatmiy and my high tower. v.. 

Now from my loneliness I must really send you a 
greeting that shall tell you how, in heartfelt prayer, I 
daily think of your dear husband, of yourself and your 
children. It is a real relief to me to have to carry my 
little load now, too, and that my shoulders should take 
their share of the common burden. I realise now 
something of the peace in which your dear husband 
bore his imprisonment and — as I hope and trust — ^is 
still bearing it. 

We are in the hands of Jesus: wherever we may be, 
“faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evidence 
of things not seen.^’ A thousand times heard, learned 
by heart, realised with the head, claimed as a convic- 
tion, and now it becomes “trut^ and the only truth 
endowed with power and life — enough for to-day and 
certainly enough for to-morrow, not because we have 
so strong a faith, but because the Lord is faithful ! 

In this bond of union, and in its name, I send you 
my greetings and best wishes that strength for each day 
as it comes may be abundantly given you. 

The stream of suffering which sweeps through the 
community of Jesus Christ has become broad, but the 
stream of love is like a sea which receives everything 
into itself and makes it clear and calm. I can but say, 
in the words of St. Chrysostom, :JTor everything — God 


God is faithful^ who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape^ that ye may be able to hear it» ^ Cor x 13 

Your word of love has made me happy in my lone- 
liness, and I want to thank yon for it from the bottom 
of my heart! 

The words of promise in to-day’s text give the lie 
to all onr worries from the outset: will appoint a 

place for my people * • . and will plant them, that they 
may dwell in a place of their own, and move no more, 
neither shall the children of wickedness afflict them 
any more, as beforetime” (2 Sam. vii. 10). He remains 
faithful! 

I reciprocate your greetings most heartily and 
gratefully. However tedious and burdensome my 
imprisonment may often seem to me, I have never yet 
been forsaken, and have always been able to say 
prayers ''with joy” (Phil. i. 4). For I am certain that 
the Lord "will be mindful of us; He will bless us.” 
And just now too! "Wherefore should the nations say, 
where is now their God?” (Ps. cxv. 2). 
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Rejoice in the Lord alway! 

Phil. iv. 4. 

Slowly, step by step, I am now following in your 
track; and step by step, I am also able to experience 
that which you have experienced . . . that the Lord, 
i who has done great things for us, does not grow weary, 
but goes on and on doing great things for us. And 
therefore, in sunshine and in storm, the response 
should always ring out just the same from our hearts: 
“We are glad of it!” And I share your happiness, and 
your dear wife’s, that you have now found comfort. 
May our Lord and Master continue to be with you 
and with us! 





Let us holdfast the prof ession of our faith without wavering; 
{for he is faithful that promised), 

Heb. X. 23. 

One thing I do beg of yon all: not to give way to 
fatigue! There are once more voices to be heard trying 
to persuade us that the suffering of our Church is an 
indication of the perversity of its doings. To which we 
can confidently reply that the Apostle himself has 
proved to us the contrary. We know it very well and 
we shall stick to it; our sufferings secure for us our 
peace with God just as little as our prosperity does. 
This peace remains the achievement and the act of 
grace of Him alone whose suffering began in the 
manger and was completed on the Cross. • . . This 
joyful lesson of God for us enables us to have faith, 
and in its strength to pursue our way, following Him 
only, untroubled by the blame of men, but with the 
peace of God in our hearts and wdth the praise of God 
on our lips! So God is our refuge! 


Fear mi. _ 
which shall he to all people. 


, Luke ii 1:0; 


Although I could not celebrate the past Christmas 
in my parish nor with my own people, still I have 
been so little lonely that I cannot even send a word of 
personal thanks to the many who visited me in my 
prison, who fortified me wnth one of God’s Words, 
who refreshed me with a message of brotherly sympathy 
and unity. But I would like to tell you that I look baeik 
with quiet joy and great gratitude on those days when 


and prayed together in the presence of the unspeakable 
Love of God. ‘‘And the peace of God that passeth ail 
understanding keep your hearts and minds in Jesus 
Christ!” And it is about Him that Martin Luther 
says: ^Xet the devil be as angry as he pleases — he may 
as well give up the idea that he can snatch us out of 
God’s hand!” That is certainly true. 
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, . Aut the word of God is not bound, 

■ '2 Tim. 

If I have become certain of one thing during these . 
weeks it is this : that it is not our cause, but the cause 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—which is at stake; and should 
one not then be in good spirits? Only in these days 
have I realised how much it is taken as a matter of 
course in Acts xxiv. 27, where it is written, on the 
imprisonment of Paul in Csesarea: But after two 

years ” Just as if it were nothing! Therefore, it will 

be nothing. At any rate, the Message is free; no bars 
can stop it— nothmg can stop it! 


JESUS CHRIST 

the same 

YESTERDAY, 
AND TO DAY, 
AND 

FOR EVER. 


Heb, xiii. 
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PREFACE 


During the last twenty-eight years the Soviet co- 
operative movement, like the Soviet State itself, was confi'onted 
with the most difficult and complicated problems. Of these this 
book is the merest oMine, no more than a preliminary study. 

The story of that period, profoundly significant for the people 
inside the Soviet frontiers, is at the same time so full of lessons 
and suggestions for all those outside that the Soviet co-operators 
who M'ere privileged to play a direct and leading part in it 
would confer upon the rest of the movement a great benefit if 
they would themselves publish an account commensurate with 
all that effort and achievement. 

My owm experience of it went up to the year 1931. Its develop- 
ments thereafter I observed with undiminished interest and 
admiration, and^ tried to collect and collate the information 
available. Here, it is against the background of my experience of 
the world-wide co-operative movement that I have tried to 
describe and evaluate the outstanding and characteristic 
contributions of Soviet co-operation. 

The book lays no claim to treat every aspect of the problem. 
The main reason for discussing it at all is my firm conviction that 
co-operation outside the U.S.S.R. not only can benefit from the 
lessons pf Soviet experience, but badly needs to do so. My con- 
viction is shared, I know, by many students of world co-operation. 

_The present study owes much to the initiative of Sir John 
Maynai'd. In 194.2 he invited me to prepare one for the Anglo- 
Soviet Association. Before his death he read and discussed with 
me the main parts in manuscript and contributed valuable 
counsel and suggestions. 

Some readers may find the account of the facts and the con- 
clusions too^optimistic. It should, however, be remembered that 
the co-operative system now established in the Soviet Union 
grew up during and between a revolution and two world Wars. 
It 1 have not dwelt on the mass of individual suffering that 
accompanied_ its development and the shortcomings which the 
Soviet Press itself frequently and fully criticises, it is because I 
was trying to sketch the more clearly the positive results achieved 
and the obstacles and difficulties .overcome,;.- alike' and sin]L.ultane-- ■ 
ousiy, by the State and the co-operative movement. They were 


ill many ways pioneers of new forms, obliged like most pioneers 
to pay,; the price of new experience. For ■world co-operation they 
blazed a new trail, in the light of w 4 *fich the rest of ns may, and 
ought to' advance. 

The strenuous years of 1942-5 in London w^ere not the best 
background for scientific x'esearch.' What I coulS do had to be 
.done in spare time ' snatched from war work and other emergency 
dut,ies. I am., therefore greatly indebted ^to' the many, friends who 
.helped, me 'with advice, criticism or ' suggestion, as well as in. 
shaping the final .form. ■ . 

Special gratitude is due ..to. the, .Secretary of the Go'-operative 
Union., Mr. R. 'A. Palmer, w^ho headed the British Co-operative 
Delegation to the Soviet Union i.n November, 1944, both Tor 
reading the manuscript and for advice. 

It is a pleasant duty to express my thanks also to Mrs. O. 
Abrahams,' Mr. R. Bicanich, Mr. E. M. Chossiidovsky, Miss 
■M. Digby,. Mr, M. Dobb, Mr. M. Edelman, M.P., Mr. J. C. 
Gray, Mrs. A. Kiausner, Mr. J. Lander, Mr. J. Parker, M.P., 
Mr, B. Rahm.er,. Mr. Andrew Rothstein, Mr. L. Small, Dr. A. 
Steinberg and Mr. W. P. Watkins. 

Finally, the book could never have been WTitteii at all or 
completed without the untiring help of my wife, Mrs. Sophie 
Barou. ~ , , , 

July ig45. 

■; London^ 


INTRODUCTION 


Aethough the go-operative movement, as we 
know it in Western Europe and the U.S.A., arose in conditions 
'which are essentially characteristic of capitalist society, yet the; 
principles under iyii^’ that movement and the. experience we 
have gained froii]. it will be of the utmost value wherever the 
transition from a capitalist to a socialist society is attempted. To 
effect that transition, however, it is not enough merely to under- 
stand how the co-operative movement works in. such conditions. 
It is necessary to have a clear understanding of the difficulties 
which the movement will have to surmount during the period 
of transition. 

A study of the experience of co-operation in the Soviet Union 
sin.ee the revolution of 1917 affords the best possible opportunity 
of facing the essential problems involved. The purpose of this 
survey is therefore to present the story of the co-operative move- 
ment .in the U.S.S.R., in the hope that the lessons: which it 
teaches will be of practical value to the Labour and Co-operative 
movements of the world. 
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CHAPTER I 


.SOVIET GO-OPE*RATION IN GENERAL 

Go-operation , IS a, £ a roe-s-g a l.e economic and 'social 
liiovement extendim in one form -or another across, the, ‘world. 
It lias not developed umformly. One type of co-operations' while' 
stroiigly organised in one group of countrieSs. Hiay'have an almost 
negligible influence, elsewhere. Taking the world as 'a,,iinit3 how- 
■ ever, we can .ascribe to co-operative enterprise the following, main' 
luiictioiis: .(a) it p.rotects the 'consumer and sm-ali producer 
agai,i:isf: capitalist , exploitation especially by, monopolies and 
conibines, (I?) : it ^ provides an' effective method by , which .its 
members , can accumulate small "savings and use ' them' , for their 
joint benefit, (c) as a new type , of collective enterprise it is ^ able to 
deal with tlie^most difficult, problems of both rural and^ urban 
.ecoiiom,y,i , (dj it unites the people, especially: in backward 
.fxiuiitries,, in their effort' to improve the general conditions , of . 
their life, and, ^.finally, (e) it is one' of' the best instruments . of 
popular education in. the, practice of economic democracy. 

" In several important .respects, Soviet co-operation differs 
completIey,.,from,, that iri .capitalist , ■countries.^ W the first 
two fuiictions^'listed': above are, the. main objectives of co-operation 
in. a, capitalist economy, in the" U.S.S.-R. this is.' not so. Soviet 
co-operatives , ,do ,, not , have,, to 'form - the first .line, ' of .consumers’ 
and pioducers. defence, against combines, nor . do they serve as 
charineis foi, the accumulation, .of, ■ popular' - savings' through 
divideiid.s.,„ In its,, handling, of the other three tasks, however, ' 
co-opei ation as practised in the. Soviet Union' has done as .'much 
as the movement in any other 'oountry, : 

Besides differences in function,'. . "’Soviet co-operation has 
assumed differences in form.:. In orders to explain these, it is 
iiecessaiy examine the historical .conditions .in. which the 
nioyement developed and the social ..a.nd economic characteristics 
01 the Soviet system. 

(a) Political Infimnees 

In 1 9*2 1 , at the end ^oi the Civil War and the War of Inter- 
vention, the Soviet Union was a very impoverished country. Its 
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agricultural production was utterly inadequate . for . domestic 
needs and its industries had been, shattered, under the stress of 
prolonged wars. ■ ' 

The paramount need was' to increase both agricultirral and 
industrial production 'with all possible speed. That problem 
dominated ail Soviet pGlicy-— “alLthe more so as the Soviet' ,Union 
still felt politically insecure in a hostile capitalist world and 
, anticipated further 'instalments' of aggTessio,n and war against 
her 'Very existence. " To' the country’s economic recovery^ the : 
oo-operative movement was expected to ma^e ,a great contribii- 
,tion. At the same time, if production" was 'to, be increased,, the ■ 
distribution of food and other, commodities had to be kept going. 
Thus the co-operative movement had to face simultaneously the., 
equally important tasks of maintaining distribution and of 
increasing, productive output. During the initial decade (:i9i8~ 

' 28) co-operative societies were the only existing organisations 
capable of replacing the. private trader and taking over' the 
distribution of commodities and the marketing of agricultural 
produce' and raw materials for industrial purposes. At the same 
time the development of rural production and handicrafts on 
co-operative lines showed good results. 

At the beginning of the October Revolution the co-operative 
movement was not only large, but young and vigorous, for it 
consisted of nearly 55,000 local co-operative societies and millions 
of members.^ The movement was politically-minded and a large 
proportion of its leadership and members supported Socialist 
parties — the Socialist Revolutionary Peasant Party and the Social 
Democratic (Menshevik) Party. 

The Communist (Bolshevik) Party had not much influence 
among co-operators at this time, and it certainly could not rely 
on their support and assistance. There was, in fact, always a 
potential conflict between them, which came to a head when 
shortly after the Gctober Revolution the ' Communist Party 
assumed complete and sole responsibility for the country’s 
government. .The Party did not und'erestiniate' the weight of the 
burden involved in adding to its control of the political machine 
.the .control of, the co-operative and. trade union orgamsations.^.Its 
central, regional and' local committees were snov/ed' under .by 
the millions of , decisions, to be taken regarding co-operative , 
activities alone, , The . .Party. 'leaders : did not, .of .course,., overlook:.' 

^ ^Makerova, in Comumm'' Co-operation Sxring'the Ten Tears of Soviets, pub- 
lished ill Russian in 1927, estimates the membership of the consumers' societies 
in Russia on January ist, 1.91 7,,,^ between., .and, 7 millions, and • in January,' .. 
1918, between 8 and 9 millions. . . 


the. potential economy of time, and effort if from. the. very .begin- 
' niiig': co-operatives,' and trade, unions, were given responsibility , for, 
making, their own .decisions on 'matters of detail within : the; 
frame\\prk of the country’# agreed political and economic policy. 
Ill, practice^ this .proved unworkable, however, for,, the following' 
reasons: (a) ragid changes and the lack of certainty in the Party’s 
general and e.conomic policy Vhich during the first years after the 
Revolution' was overshadowed, and largely ■ .dictated, hy ..military,, 
meeds; the hostility expressed by . a considerable part .of the; 
co-operative organisations ■' and their leaders to the aims of the 
October Revolutior? and to the Communist . Party;' (c) the ' failure.' 
of 'Party ' members to .appreciate the .potentialities of .the;. co- 
operative movement, e.g. of its organisation and working 
machinery which it could put at the service of the Soviet State 
during the transition to socialism (Lenin, who clearly understood 
the immense possibilities of co-operation from the beginning, 
always had a very hard task in trying to convince the Party that 
they must not be wasted); (d) the absence among co-operative 
organisations themselves of the understanding and preparedness 
essential if they were to tackle their new tasks successfully. 

In these circumstances, the Communist Party, if it was to be 
true to its political convictions, had practically no alternative to 
taking over complete control of the co-operatives.^ Organised 
life had to go on at all costs, and the terrible heritage of Tsarist 
times had to be overcome and transformed in a very short time. 

Nevertheless, after practically transforming the co-operative 
movement into a State-run institution, the Party did eventually 
find it necessary,. to restore its- voluntary character: it was , finally 
re-established as a voluntary mass movement and has ever since 
obtained more and more responsibility for the conduct of its 
business and the choice of its personnel. The state of planned 
economy requires, of course, that co-operative developments 
and activities should be in line with the general economic and 
social policy of the Soviet Union. In the years before political 
stabilisation was achieved, the Party had, in particular, to 
make sure that no unfriendly elements occupied responsible 

Many aiieiiipts had been made ■ during 191,7-18 to come - to an agreement 
inside the co-operative movement with, ■- the socialist parties in regard to the 
rcorgardsation of the co-operative organisation and its operations. The decree 
oi April, 1918, presented to a certain extent such a compromise, but the 
Czechoslovak rising in May-June, 1918, followed by foreign intervention and 
civil war, necessitated urgent action,, .and centralisation. The decision was 
taken at the Third ^Congress of Workers Go-operatives (December, 1918) to 
introduce a single distributive apparatus and a decree to this effect was issued 
by the Government in March, 1.9 19. 


positions, '.'gained' influence, in the movement, or, otherwise 
became, a'., menace. 'But during the last decade, the movem,ent has 
' been granted more and more scope to manage its own affairs and 
take responsibility '.for them. 

. In 'general., this development looks like being permanent: wdtli 
the growth ' of membership, the improvement cjf co-operative, 
organisation and personnel, the " accumulation . of business 
experience .and' the development of educatio,nai macliiiiery— the 
present trend of Soviet 'co-operative, policy is .likely., to.' reach ,its 
logical conclusion. Go-operation is taking' a permanent' and 
important place in the life of the U.S'.S.R. aiici is being accorded, 
.along with the Party^. and 'the, trade unions, increasing respons- 
ibility in Soviet life. ■ ■ ■ 

(^) Geographical Conditions 

The Soviet Union is a vast country. It, stretches without a 
break across 8,220,000 square- miles of Europe ' and Asia, an 
area more than twice the size of the U.S.A. or of China; 'just 
before the war it had a population of over 190 millions.^ It is 
also the nearest approach to an economically self-su£Ecient State. 
These characteristics have a marked influence on the structure 
of the Soviet co-operative movement. The Soviet Union is so 
enormous that the number of local societies in each branch of 
co-operation reaches tens and hundreds of thousands. The 
running of such a system is necessarily both difficult and com- 
plicated. It calls for regionalisation and decentralisation and 
makes the development of local initiative a matter of the greatest 
importance. It necessitates at the same time a close co-ordination 
and an accurate execution of a complicated centralised system. 
This system may in fact he compared to a chain with many links, 

^ See Soviet Constitution, Art. 126. *Tn conformity with the interests of the 
toilers and in order to develop the organisational initiative and political activity 
of the masses of tlie people, citizens of the U.S.S.R. are ensured the right to 
unite in public organisations—trade unions, co-operative associations, youth 
organisations, sport and defence organisations, cultural, technical and scientific 
societies; and the most active and politically conscious citizens in the ranks of 
the working class and other strata of the toilers unite in the Gommmiist Party 
of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard of the toilers in their 
struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist, system and whicTf represents 
the leading core of ail organisations of the toilers, both public and Statefi^ 

^ In 1939, when the Ipt census of the population was taken, there were 
eleveui Union republics in the U.S.S.R. with a population of 170,519,127. 
During 1940, five others were formed, called respectively the Karelian-Finnish, 
Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian and .Estonian Republics: the addition of these 
brought the total population to over 190 millions. We will, however, use the 
figures of the 1939 Census when dealing with the occupational distribution of 
the Soviet population. 
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'the.'. liigliest being at ^ the All Union level, and so .on, through 
republican, regional and district links down to the local level. 

* If the .28,900 consumers’ |pcieties in the .U.S.S.R; are compared 
with thd 1,020 societies in pre-war Britain,. 1,500 in Germany, 
1,176 in France, ,801 in Sweden or 1,300 in Swit2e.riand, some 
idea is given o§ the complexity of the administrative problems, 
wliicli the Soviet consumers co-operative movement, has to face.. 
Indeed, the .magnitude' of,, the task can hardly Be over-estimated. 
India and. China apart, the, Soviet Union -has a larger number of, 
.inhabited places than, any other country in the world, and in 
1938 its, .civil administrative units numbered some 68,000.: ^The 
magnitude of the task is mainly responsible for the fact that the 
same high degree of success which has been achieved by Soviet 
productive co-operatives cannot be claimed by the consumers’ 
organisations;^ t,he other principal cause being the prolonged.' 
shortage of consuni,ers’ goods. 

The' task of supplying tens of thousands of inhabited places 
spread over two continents has been so complex that it has called 
for a wide and rapid improvement of the existing distributive 
machinery. The number of the distribution units (over one 
million in 1912) was, however, at first allowed to decrease to 

648.000 in 1927 and to 285,000 in 1933. Thereafter it began to 
increase, and by October, 1938, had reached 354,700, ineluding 

115.000 subsidiary trading units, such as stalls and kiosks. 
Interrupted by the war, these efforts will have to be resumed on 
a large scale now that hostilities have ceased. 

The scarcity of goods, to which reference is made else- 
where, assumed proportions almost inconceivable to the Western 
mind and persisted practically all through the first eighteen 
years of the Soviet regime — -with one short break during the 
period of the New Economic Policy. Since that was dropped, 
the population of the Union has known one period of only six 
years (1936-41) without rationing of food and other consumer 
goods. Before that the scarcity --had ' necessitated at certain 
periods (1929-35) a diffp’ential: system of rationing and supplies, 
under which the most important part of the remuneration for 
work done'"' Was the guaranteed ..ration. 

Apart from distrii3iition, the rural co-operative consumers’ 
system has always played an oustanding part in the collection of 

ijn October, 1938, they were distributed.. .as follow.s: village soviets, :'62, 699; 
regional soviets, 3,464; town soviets, 808'; .workers*' settlements, 704; and urban 
settlements, 258. Altogether 67,913. ‘'Trade in theU.S.S.R. is still a branch of 
national economy that lags behind in spite of the rapid growth in the com- 
mercial turnover of the countxy** (see Development of Soviet jKOT/iowp), published' by 
the Institute of Economics of the Academy- of .Sciences, t94o,'p. 538). 


' food, and raw materials.' both for consum.ptioii , aiid^ for^ industrial 
■ supplies. Although a variety of methods' has been used for, this 
purpose, in all; of them the'co*operative organisations had to be 
called in and their help proved invafuable. •' 

(c) Property ^.Rights a-. 

. Another factor which has deeply influenced Soviet co»operative 
organisation , is the ■ character of .property rights in the. Union,, 
Property rights in land,' in ; the means of production and in 
transport are vested in the Soviet State alone^^ but the co-operative. 
m.ovement shares with' the State rights in public property:, 'thus, 
the .Soviet, Union is 'the- only State in the world' where the co«,' 
operative movenrent is ■ recognised as the alternative to ■ State 
organisation in regard, to public property When land, which is 
State property, is occupied by collective farms, it is secured to 
them .for free^ use in perpetuity, according to Article 8 of the 
Constitution, The distribution of various types of property, as 
between State and co-operative ownership, is set out in Articles 6 
and 7 of the Constitution. ^ 

The Soviet system of property rights has implied such a 
decrease in private ownership of the means of production, that 
the claim of the Soviet Constitution (Article 4)^ to have abolished 
''hhe exploitation of man by man’’ is on the way to realisation 
and the influence of profit as the main incentive to work remains 
effective only for a smaller proportion of the population. 

Soviet citizens are not affected by restriction of property rights 

1 See Article 5 of Constitution: “Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. bears 
either the form of State property (the possession of the whole people) or the 
form of co-^operative and collective farm property (property of separate collec- 
tive farms and property of co-operative associations).’’ 

2 State property is dealt with in Article 6: “The land, mineral, deposits, 

waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, water and air transport systems, 
banks, means of communications, large State-organised agricultural enter- 
prises (State farms, machine and tractor stations and the like), as well in the 
.cities. a.iid industrial localities,, .are State property—that is, .the possession of 
■the whole 'people,”:'. ■'■ ' 

... Co-operative property .is described in Article 7:', “Public enterprises ■ of 
.collective" 'farms and . ''co-operative .organisations ■ with their Jiyestock and 
.implements, products ' raised „ and 'manufactured,, by the collective farms ' and 
.co-operative organisations 'as -well as their public buildings', .constituted the 
public 5 , .socialist property of the .collective farms, and co-operative organisation:.” ,. 

^ .Article 4 of the Constitution reads as follows: “The economic foundation 
of tlie U.S.S.R. is the socialist system of economy and the socialist ownership 
of the implements and means of production, firmly established as a result of 
.'the .'liquidation - of the capitalist system of economy,, the .abolition, of private 
property in the implements and means of production and the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man.” 
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, ill/ so far aS;.their'' personal belongings are concerned: here they 
: enjoy, full propertynights and can ' own, buy, sell, donate, lend, 
Borrow and leave to tliejr families, and friends every kind of 
persoiiifl property mentioned in Article lO- of the Constitution A 
Private, property rights are, thus, limited to personal property. 

• • 

(d) Population 

. Of the Soviet,, Unions’* total population of 170 million^ people, 
one-half belongs to wage- and 'salary-earning .families. According 
.to the fast census, taken' in '1939., this half consisted of workers 
, and State, employees® and their families; the workers comprising 
,54,566,283 persons, or about 32 'per cent, .of the, whole, and the 
clerical and other employees 29,738,484, or nearly 18 per cent.: 

Among those classified as employees was a large group of 
professional and technical , people, such as doctors, ' dentists, 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, writers and artists. At the Eighteenth 
Conference of the Communist Party held in 1939, Mr. Molotov 
estimated the number of professional, administrative and Civil 
Service personnel at about ii millions. This professional group 
is employed on a salary basis in State, co-operative and other 
social institutions. They are allowed to engage in private pro- 
fessional practice in their spare time, and many earn a consider- 
able income in this way. 

^ Members of collective farms constitute the largest section of the ' 
Soviet population, numbering with their families 75561.9,388, or 
43 per : cent. The property rights and economic interests of this 
group are described in Chapter II (see p. 32). 

Next come the artisans organised in production co-operatives; 
with their families, ^ they number 3,888,434, or 2J per cent, of 
the population.' Their economic position is explained in' Chapter 
, IV (see p. 73),,. 

, .There are also those who are , not connected with State or 

, 1 Aiticle' 10 of tlie Constitution reads: “The right of citizens' to' persona! 
property in their income from work and in their savings in their dwelling 
houses and auxiliaiy household economy, their 'domestic furniture and utensils 
and oljccts of personal use and comforts, as well as the right of inheritance of 
personal pro^^^rty of citizens, are protected by law.” ■ , ,|,.. 

^ I he evoliilion of tlicjegislation dealing with inheritance is of considerable '' 
interest. In 1918, the right of inlieiitance was' abolished' and the State' had to 
take, over without compensation the property of deceased, citizens, except in 
the cases where heirs were total invalids. But already' in 1923 the right of 
inheritance was restored, ^though it remained, limited , to '10,000 roubles per 
person. In 1926, this restriction was dropped — and' the new' 'Constitution puts ' 
no imits to the right of inheritance ' of .personal. property in .the 'Union, though 
deam duties are paid— 10 per cent, on 'all ■properties'exceeding 10,000 roubles. 

oee Appendices I and II, p. 107.-, ; ' ^ Appendix .III, p. 108. 
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co-operative activities but still work in their own .households, i 
, : The number of individual farmers and their families in 1939 was 
:■ 3,0185050, or 'about 2 per cent, of the population/ The number 
of independent ,master-cra.ftsmen (not members of co-operatives) 
was -15396,203, or about 0-75 per cent. .All these own their houses,, 
machinery and implements, enjoy the use of tlie.ir r'.and and share 
with the rest of the population the private property rights enumer- 
ated- in- Article 10 of the Constitution. rThey cannot, ' however, 
employ hired' 'labour. In' addition, Ihey are subject to ■ much 
heavier taxation than the rest: of the population.' 

The social composition . of the 'population is clearly re.flected- 
in the co-operative movement. Members of collective farms make 
up the, largest group of Soviet co-operators. The majority, of 
them are also members, not only of the agriciilturah productive : 
co-operatives, but also of rural consumers’ societies. The great 
majority of artisans are furthermoi'e organised in handicraft 
co-operatives. Wage-- and salary-earners in rural districts ■ are 
members of rural consumers’ societies, but those in urban settle- 
ments have ever since the abolition of urban consumers’ societies 
been served by State trading institutions. 

(e) Planned Economy 

To meet the contradiction between the individual peasant 
economy which had grown in importance during the period of 
the New Economic- Policy and. the development of 'Eationalised 
industries, transport and credit, a radical change was effected 
in the years following 1928 through the adoption of the First 
Five. Year Plan and the rapid liquidation , of what remained of 
the New- Economic Policy. , ' 

The planned economy was founded on State monopolies, rapid 
industrialisation, and the collectivisation and mechanisation of' 
agriculture, in the following ways, it has changed the whole 
setting of Soviet life: 

[a) It has put an end to -'the. continuous su.b-divis.ion of privately 
owned plots of land which was rendering agricultural units too 
small to be economic. 

{b) It has considerably increased the volume and quality of 
agricultural production. . ' 

The property rights of these two groups are defined by Article 9 of the 
Constitution. It reads: “Alongside the socialist system of economy which is 
the predominant form of economy in the U.S.S.R., the law* pei'mits small 
private economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on their 
personal labour and precluding the exploitation of the labour of others.’' 
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’. (£;)■ It, lias increased, the productivity , of agricultural labour. ■ ■ 

(i)' It has created conditions favo.urable. to planned internal 
'iriigration and to the trans.fer of millions of farmers to the east 
and .to Siberia^ thereby iftlping to develop the vast natural 
resources of these lands and facilitating the task of production ' in 
times of invasioi|, ^ 

(ey It has made possible the transfer of. 15 million peasants from, 
rural ; to\ urban ocGupatigns, thus setting free a vast industrial,. 

. army 5 and doubling the So'^et urban population ,,, between 1926 
: and 1939-.. ' ,, , , ^ 

(/) it has created a vast , market — ^based on 30 million wage- 
and salary-earners and ' on a great army— -for home-grown 
agrictiitiiral produce. 

The vast and rapid extension, of the output of niillions of small 
agricultural producers, has become possible only. with the develop- 
ment of collective and mechanised farming, together with the' 
introduction of machine tractor stations', which supply large- 
scale equipment. 

Within this framework of a pla.nned economy, Soviet co-opera- 
tives have been reasonably successful. This is largely due to their 
' operation in small units. Collective farms, handicraft co-opera- 
tives and rural consumers’ societies are run as local bodies with 
directly elected management boards, and are thus founded on 
the principle of local democracy. Most of them are not too large 
for all the members to know one another, and this personal 
factor is, it seems, one of the main reasons for their success. In 
1938, a, collective farm contained " on the average seventy-eight 
households,^ the average membership of a consumers’ society 
was about 1,250,® and that of a handicraft co-operative society 
about twenty-five, though differences in size are .very great. 

A third reason for the achievements of Soviet co-operation is 
the proper .integration of the local co-o'perative effort .in .the 
planned ..economy of the vast' co.untry- with its regional divisions. 

Novel though the social and political conditions of Russia may^ 
be and revolutionary though the very conception, of 'a planned 
economy may sound, the co-operative movement there has aiw.ays 

^ Professor V, A, Katpinski, in his booklet, What are CoUective Farm? (1944, 
London), p. ^23, writes: '‘The modem kolkhos is a mighty mechanised farm. 
The area under cultivation averages i,250.'acres .per kolkhos for the Soviet Union 
as a whole. . . . The average for the whole Soviet Union is 82' peasant, families 
to a kolkhos, it has an average of 65, Lead 'of horned cattle, about 113 sheep 
and goats, 56 horses and 35 tractor .horse-power."*' 

® Recent information indicates that.the average' size of the rural consumers’ 
societies at the end of 1 944 was about ^jooo'. members. 
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'. 'Been: Justly proud of its-strict adliereiiGe. to the Basic, principles' 
of the 'Rochdale pioneers. -Even . allowing,, for the adjustments 
, required by ■ the quite ' new .conditions obtaining , in .the' Union, 
it can be fairly said that Soviet' co-operation has remained loyal 
tO' that inheritance. 

' Thus, ill every branch of co-operation mertibership ,, is still 
voluntary, though the fact, that rural consumers’ co-operatives, 
are often the 'only distributive agency in the , villages,, leaves,: 
„ ,co,nsmiiers ,without a great .deal ,of blioice; . iio,body is, , however, 
comp,elled to become -a member, and nqp-members are per- ' 
mitted to .,make ,purchases at village co-operative stores,., , , 

,.Tlie control of each society is' vested in its members,, who 
,exercise' their democratic rights, electing the board of manage-, 
ment and the auditing committee by secret ballot , at general., 
meetings, in which a great majority of the members participate 
regularly. The' principle of dividend on purchases is recognised' 
as in, other countries and 'provided for in the ruleS' of societies, 
even if, in practice, members use the surpluses for other purposes 
(see p. 89) .^ No interest is at present paid on capital, because the 
societies do not encourage deposits and co-operative trade is 
conducted on a cash basis. 

Finally, the principle of political neutrality (the authorship 
of which later generations of co-operators tried to saddle on the 
Rochdale pioneers, though it is doubtful if this principle was in 
reality accepted by them) has rapidly lost ground in the co- 
operative movement in Russia, ' as indeed ail over the world, ' 
not excluding Great Britain. It is easy to understand that Russian 
co-operatives were never keen on this principle, but ranged their 
forces on the side of the political parties fighting the Tsarist 
regime. It is small wonder that that old ‘^'political” tradition has 
been maintained by Soviet co-operation. 

if) Planning and Income 

", The social composition ,of the population, combined with the- 
developmen t , of , S,tate ■, planning, ' has , greatly ,infiuenced : ' , the , 
distribution of income and the practice of co-ope??tioii in the 
Soviet," 'Union. .,State, planning., implies,, regulating the , scope, , of, 

,, and ' the relations between,., production ■ and , distribiitioii ; thus, , it , 

^ Mr. R. A. Palmer, after the visit of the British Co-operation Delegation to 
,tlie,':U'.S.S,.R. ' in November, ,1944, .remarked, .^wheii .speaking, "about, Soviet ',' 
co-operative dividend policy: *T feel that our movement would have been 
much stronger had this policy been applied here” (see Co-operative Xews^ 
■December',4th',, 1944).' 


. effectively does away with the .crisis, endemic in; capitalist 
' economy. 'The distribution, of income .is 'constantly .adjusted to, 
fk' the'ecottoniic policy of the country, and this is achieved partly 
as a resmit of planning itseff and partly by an elaborate system of 
direct and ' indirect taxation — in . particular the turnover tax. 
The selling pric^ps .for all the, main commodities are fixed .through 
the •Soviet planning institutions,, as are wages and salaries,', , in, 
agreement with the appropriate trade unions; they also .regulate 
the charges made in wholesale and retail distribution. 

Owing to the structure of Soviet . society, such terms ^as 
“income,” “profit,” “interest,” and ‘'investment” have^ acquired , 
new riieaiiings, profit-making being no longer the predominaiit 
incentive to produce. Yet income equality has not become a 
ruling economic principle.. The income of one person may be 
.much more or much less than that of another, lire wages ' and 
salaries of workers and the remuneration of collective farmers 
.vary according to the quality and' quantity of work performed 
and the craft, profession and ability of the worker. 

The average w^age of all workers in the Soviet Union in' 1940 
was 45O20 roubles a year, or .about 335 roubles a month, having 
increased from 2,265 roubles in' 1935 to 3,090 in 1937,' and to 
3,800 roubles in 1939. But many Stakhanovite workers, engineers, 
doctors and other professional men earn as much as 1,500 to 
2,000 roubles a month, while outstanding artists, scientists and 
writers earn as much as 4,000 to 5,000 roubles a month. This is 
supplemented ■ by a. system of .generous; rewards, bonuses aild 
premiums for special performance and discoveries or improve- 
'ments,' ' 

■ ..Earnings can be expended on consumers^' goods and services, 
or invested, in State loans, which pay -a fixed rate of interest. In 
.the U.S.S.R., however, there is very little possibility of investing 
income in such, a way as to exploit the labour of others. 

It ,may be asked why under Soviet conditions there 'still is' a 
desire to^save when, with full ’ em'ployment ' and .a developed ' 
system.,., of social, security, savings .might ■, be e.xpected to 'move 
towards vanishing point. It k true that all Soviet wwkers can 
get emploryrnent, but in peacetime they like to choose what it 
mil be, and their personal savings ;, enable rthem- to .look round for 
a job, if they so desire.. Again,, although -.the. existing social ■ 
security provision assures' an 'old-age;. '.pension and support in 
times of illness or accident, .the rates of such pensions are so 
modest that personal savings represent . a .welcome and usually 
a necessary addition to their income, . Besides, the ingrained 
habit of saving has . not lost.' its appeal.^^^^^^^ it has always been ■ 


'eiicoiiraged'. by the . Soviet Government.; at an early stage State 
loans were ^ .introduced as. sl budgetary ■ method .^pf .raising . funds, 
partly to ■ diminish the danger of inflation arising from .scarcity 
of consumers® goods, ' 

. ' .'Finally, although State ownership of land and of the iiie.ans of 
.production leaves no room for indulgence of^.'the acquisitive 
spirit in these domains, that. spirit remains a conside.rable force 
in.p,rivate. life or in the homestead work of collective farmers; 
and is gratified by unlimited' freedom to. own and' to ' dispose of 
the property that can properly be called Personal,. 


(g) Taxation 

The main source of taxation in the Soviet Union before' the 
war was the turnover tax. Like the purchase tax which was 
introduced ' in this, country during. the war, it. is a . percentage 
addition to the wholesale price of specified commodities'. .The 
wholesale organisations add this percentage to the operating 
price and collect it for direct transfer to the Treasury when the 
goods are sold to the retail distributing units. 

The Soviet tmmover tax' serves to adjust, the price of relatively 
scarce goods in the market; when some goods are in very short 
supply, a high turnover tax of, say, 200 per cent, is added to the 
sale price of the article, thus effecting the necessary restriction 
of consumption. The stirplus of price over the cost of production 
and distribution thus accrues to the State, and the reserves so 
accumulated can be used to subsidise goods of cultural value, 
by bringing their selling price below the cost of production. 
With the help of the turnover tax, 2 therefore, the State guides the 
direction of the people’s purchasing power and withdraws 
from circulation a considerable amount of liquid " resources, 
which it can use for development purposes. 

Income tax in the Soviet Union is designed, not only on a 

^ During the First Five Year .Plan, State .loans .contributions to the. Budget 
amounted, to ne.ar!y ,,6,000 million, roubles;, during .the S'e,coiid. Five .Year' 
'Flan to 19,000 .million roubies,;: in 193.8-42 ,to 4.1,000 million r_Qubles, , and in 
1943 to nearly 18,000 million roubles. It is estimated that inT944 they have 
reached 25,000 million roubles. The loan was actually over-subscribed at q8*i 
millards. Rev^cnues from loans .constituted 4*4 per cent of all Budget revenues 
„.ia ,I94 x,. 6’5' per. cent ,m;.i942, .8:*5 .per. cent in, 1943, and they are estimated 
10 per ^ cent in 194^. During' -' -.the .years of the First Five Year Plan the 
population received in interest and lottery prizes 854 million roubles on the 
State loans; in the Second Five Year Plan 4,226 million roubles, and from 
193B to 1943 4,608 million roubles. 

2 The importance of turnover tax in, the Soviet Budget can be seen from the 
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^progressive scalcj, as', in , this, country^ but, also ■on a differential 
scale according "to occupation. Members .of co-operatives^ for 
gixample, pay a lower tax on income derived from their co- 
operatiye activities tliar# many . other income-earners. The 
lowest-paid category of workers (those earning below^ 150 
roubles a month) is altogether exempt from income tax. Higher 
incomes derived from wages *and, salaries are taxed at an overall 
.rate.'of 4-|.,per,cent. to 8;2 per cent. In addition to the tax,' there 
is a special levy ' devoted to the impi’ovement of cultural and 
living, conditions. ' 

.Artisans who are not members of co-operatives pay a graduated 
tax. , varying between 3 per , cent, and 50 per cent.,, and the 
exemption limit is only about 50 roubles a month. 

Ill accordance with new legislation (June, 1 943) the income 
from each homestead must be assessed individually. This agri- 
cultural tax is charged on a progressive scale (from 8 per cent, 
to 15 per cent.) on all incomes up to 8,000 roubles and 30 per 
cent, on incomes above 8,000 roubles. 

In the case of income derived from individual enterprise, e.g. 
the income ■ of independent farmers or artisans who sell their 
farm produce or manufactured goods to the public, there is no 
exemption limit and the rate of taxation of the individual farmer 
is doubled. 

(h) Incentives 

What real incentive to work can remain. in an economy that 
strives to exclude the profit motive?; 

When dealing with the incentive to work in the Soviet Union, 
one must clearly distinguish between the position of three groups 


following comparative table covering the years 1940 to 1944 (in billions of 
roubles: I biliion= 1,000 millions): 

Revenue, includ- 
ing turnover tax: 

Turnover tax: 

Percentage of 
turnover tai*i>„>to 
total revenue: 

Tt is evident from this table that the tu.riiover tax used. to be the main 
source of revenue. During,, the thirties., it provided more than two-thirds, and 
in the last pre-war years about three-fifths , of the total income. The war figures 
show a very drastic cut in the supply of .consumers’ goods which chiefly 
produce the income from the turnover tax... The turnover tax' was increased by" 
100 per cent in 1942, and this fact explains why the income from this source 
was nearly as high in that year as in 1.940. . : .■■■ 
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of . tlie'popnlatiori: (i) ■, the., wage- and,' salary-earners t .(2,) the 
members of ■ collective farms ' -and handicraft co-operatives ; . and 
(3,) ' the small individual producers, who are mainly interested in 
the success of their household eccfaomy.^ Clearly, the : profit 
motive has less raison d'etre in a country half of whose population 
is employed directly by the State, local authorities or by trade 
.unions, co-operatives and other .voluntary organisations, , . 

. /The overwhelming majority of tlie^ remaining ■ half , of the 
population work in, collective: farms '^nd in handicraft co-opera-.' 
tives. Every member gets . a share, of the surplus produced, by 
co-operative effort and is directly interested in the success , of their 
productive activities. Mem.bers of collective farms gain if 0111 wort 
done on their homesteads an additional income which , is of 
considerable assistance to their personal budgets. They have the 
right to sell their own ,produce at. the collective farm markets, 
and such sales bring in a good deal of money. However, in order 
to preserve the essential basis of the Soviet economic system, the 
economic activity of collective farmers on their homesteads is kept 
within definite limits through planning and taxation. 

An examination of the Soviet Union’s retail trade turnover 
in 1937 shows' that 76 per cent, of it was State and co-operative 
trading, 16 per cent, market trading, and 8 per cent, the Catering 
trade. The proportion of retail trade conducted through markets 
was on the increase, and reported in 1940 that collective 

market trading is responsible for 18 per cent, of the whole 
turnover of retail trade. 

Finally, the 3 per cent, of the population engaged in individual 
enterprise play only a small part in the national economy, and 
the present system of taxation prevents them from' becoming a 
menace to the collectivist character of the Soviet State. 

In the Soviet. Union the moral and social incentives to work 
are probably no less important than the material and individual- 
ist ones. Indeed, in the field of creative work, we believe them to 
be., of greater importance. The co-operative movement itself is 
greatly influenced by a new approach to work. Such. aii', approach.' 
is, of course, in the very spirit, of co-operation, which not only 
.faces up to economic realities, ■ but, with the mutu^„ assistance 
which it' i.nip.lie's and embodies,- provides, a moral incentive of 
gi'eat force; and members of the Soviet co-operatives are among 
its enthusiastic supporters. ' 

This moral incentive derives from the new status acquired in 
the Union by manual and. intellectual workers. As the Con- 
stitution puts it: “Work' is., a ' matter of honour, as well as of 
necessity.” Everyone ""is- 'encouraged to show " initiative and a 
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creative . approach, '..to his work, not only by paying .'wage.s, 
premiums and ' rewards ' on the basis o.f results, but also by' wide, 
publicity .and, by consequegit promotio.n in both the. social and 
the poiificai fields. Men and women,, young or old, wo,rkiiig on 
the Ian.d or in the factory, can ask for technical help and receive 
encouragement® and assistance , from special technical and 
scientific workers, if during the study of their work' they devise 
means of .improving, mefhqfis or output. If their ideas lead to 
economies in labour or material or to better output, they claim 
and receive some share in the gains. Better still, as such' initiative 
has tlie. support of the Party administration, its successful results 
are given wide publicity and applied -wherever suitable eise- 
wiiere. ^ ; 

Furthermore, a sporting instinct of emulation or ■ competition 
is encouraged and publicised. This ‘‘Socialist Emulation,” con- 
ducted' on a national scale in every sphere of economic and 
cultural life, is producing notable results. . Soviet sportsmen meet 
in .friendly contest,' not only on the playing grounds, but also in 
the fields of production and invention. Such efforts .are now 
finding expression, not only in the wwking life, but also in the 
folklore of the Soviet people. In the minds of ' Soviet children a 
new', scientific imagination is appearing. Present-day fairy tales 
contain, not only stories of the past showdng man’s earlier help- 
lessness before natural forces, not yet understood and mastered, 
but stories of the present — of the men who conquer Nature and 
make it their servants for the good of all. 

(i) Summmy 

In the light of the influence so diversely exercised by the Soviet 
economic system upon the character of Soviet co-operation,.' one 
ca.n' see'' W’'li.y ' the latter differs so much from the co-operative 
m,ovenient ' in capitalist countries. .' 

'' 111 the Soviet Union the free marketing of goods is ..kept within 
limits. The amount of goods, produced, their quality and range, 
the cost of production, the charges of each , .selling, organisation 
(■whoiesal?*fed' retail) are 'dete.rmined and regulated, by the State' 
or regional planning institutions in', wrhich co-operative organis-. 
ations are represented. The interests, of the consumers are there 
represented to some extent by the consumers.’ co-operatives, which 
take an active part in general .planning , gnd the placing of orders 
with industry and which put: '.forward' '' the demands and the 
criticisms of their members.' . " 

What Soviet co-operative o.rganisations.O'annot "do,. .however,: is 
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to manipulate the market in the interests, of their, members, as is, 
done, under capitalist economy, nor can, , they , reduce -prices or 
improve the, quality' of manufacturedi goods by introducing buik 
selling or bulk purchasing, though they " can exercise 'a, “,coii« 
sumers^ choice’* policy for their members through agreements 
concluded with industrial concerns. 

,,,' As , institutions to encourage savings, Soviet co-operatives play 
but a small part, because discrepancies between buying a,nd 
selling prices are 'limited. They do not accumulate large profits,": 
as profits are' transferred to the Soviet' Budget mainly through the 
turnover tax. State loans are floated periodically among the whole , 
working, population, and 'any savings which , are not, used, to 
satis,fy consumers’ needs or personal interests are usually, placed 
in these loans. 

It would therefore appear from this description that the 
Soviet co-operative movement, .'free from the competition of 
p.rivate enterprise, has made a great contribution to the develop- 
ment of new types of co-operative organisation and activities. 
The collective farms are one new type of co-operative enterprise — , 
one which may open wide horizons for co-operative pioneers in 
many countries. The co-operative large-scale organisation of 
backward regions in the Soviet Union is something still unsur- 
passed elsewhere; so, too, is the establishment of a widespread 
network of co-operative educational institutions and, the mobil- 
isation of millions of voluntary co-operative w^orkers into manage- 
ment bodies which act as a large school for education in practical 
.democracy.' ,'' 

So far we have outlined the background and the main charac- 
teristics of the co-operative ■ movement in the " Soviet Union and 
shown wherein they resemble and differ, irom .those of capitalist 
countries. We shall now deal separately with each type of 
Soviet co-operatives — agricultural, consumers’, handicrafts’ and 
banking. 
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CHAPTER II 

• AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

(a) In Tsarist Russia 

We SHALL IT N.DERS TAN, D BETTER 'the Fole played by agri" 
ciiiturai' co-operation in Soviet Russia if we begin, by comparing 
the , position to-day with that W'hich.it held before the October 
Revolution. 

,Russia. has always .been a predominantly agricultural country. , 
In spite of a quarter of a century’s, vigorous industrialisationj 
66 per cent of the people were still inhabitants of rural districts 
in 1939s compared with over 8o per cent, in 1913 (see Appendix 

I, p. 107). 

In Tsarist Russia about two-thirds of the fertile soil was in the 
hands of landowners and rich farmers, and the greater part of 
the peasantry suffered bitterly from a lack of land. There was, 
ill addition, a great shortage of machinery, horses, and agri- 
cultural implements: 30 per cent, of the peasants had no horses, 
34 per cent, had no implements and 15 per cent, had no arable 
land. , , 

To remedy this state of affair the Government began to intro- 
duce agrarian reforms before the end of the nineteenth century, 
though its methods w^ere timid and sIowl Despite the strict 
supervision of the Tsarist police, agricultural co-operation made 
considerable progress also in the first . years of the twentieth 
century. Co-operative societies were looked on with suspicion, 
because they always tended to bring together the more independ- 
ent and progressive kind of people. For all that, however, local 
government institutions' {zemstvos) had .already done good work 
ill preparing the ground ,for the development of co-operatives.' . '' 
As in tte other agricultural countries of Europe, rural co- 
operation in Russia started with'Xredit.and cons'umers’ societies: 
the development of producers*, purchasing, marketing and insur- 
ance societies was, more gradual. 'Their emergence in that order 
was contrary to the expectations' of many 'Russian co-operators, 
who. believed,. "that,, since ^ the ■peas.ants,' lived and worked in a 
communal way, co-operation would develop essentially as a 
peasant producers’ movement. 
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{b) After October, igiy 

/At the time of'' the October Revolution .the. co-operative 
movement was flourishing.. It consisted' of 25,000 consumers® 
.societies, , 16,500 credit and loan associations, 8,000 agricultural 
societies (processing, marketing and purchasing) and about 
5,000 productive societies' composed of rural workers or crafts- 
men. Central co-operative- organisations were well .established, 
the most -important national bodies being the Centrosoyus (the 
Consumers® - Go-operative . 'Wholesale Society), the Selskosoyus 
(the Agricultural C.W.S.), the ' Moscow 'Warodny Bank,,. the.' 
central financial .institution of the movement, and ' Z^^kupsbit 
(the G'.W.S. of'the Sibeiian Go-operatives). The great economic 
and social 'changes which followed the October Revolution, viz. ■' 
the nationalisation of the land and of the means of production,' 
profoundly affected the co-operative, movement and more 
especially the rural societies. The bitter civil war and the war of 
foreign intervention forced the Government to requisition 
agricultural produce on a large scale and created a serious 
scarcity of consumers® goods. 

Since most of the leading co-operative organisations in the 
country were in opposition to the Soviet Government, it did ' not 
feel confident of securing their loyal collaboration. Hence the 
decrees of April iith and 22nd, August 8th and September 26th, 
1918, which temporarily converted the co-operative societies 
into State institutions — or “consumers’ communes,®® as they were 
called. The purpose of these decrees was twofold: on the one 
hand, they aimed at ensuring that the influence of working-class 
elements friendly to the Government inside the co-operative 
movement would predominate; on the other hand, they endeav- 
oured to use the existing machinery of the consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies .in order to. procure food for the -urban po.pulatioii 
by getting the farmer to trade his produce through the rural 
consumers® so.cieties' in exchange for agricultural machinery, 
-implements and consumers' goods, 

{c) The Mew Economic Policy ^ 

During the ; -two .. years of --civir-. war and 'foreign,: intervention 
the level of agricultural pr'od.uction -fell. Gatastro.phically,... 'and-' 
its revival was ..a .most; urgent '..task. Tht. papa:, ^Ecommtcrl^ 
stressed the danger of deterioration of agriculture in these 
words: “If the Soviet Government does not want to gather weeds 
instead of grain in the near future, heroic steps must be taken to 
get the peasants’ work properly organised” (November, 1920). 
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The rebmlding of rural : co-operation was , essential to the restora- 
,tion of S.oviet agriculture.,,'. ' , 

; .The decree of,,, April igth, 1921/ re-established the right of 
individuals , to set up a^icultural co-operative societies v, .It 
authorised tlie fQmi,ation of rural co-operatives for the production, 
disposal and processing of agricultural produce, as^.well as 
societies for the%upply of the*necessary: tools and machinery. Its 
result, wa.s„ to break . up, the .“Consumers’ Communes” ^ and , to 
:revive .voluntary. co-opei1itiYe,' organisation, .whose establishrnent 
the decree of May I7th5 'i92i, permitted , by simple declaration. 
The same method was used in forming provincial agricultural 
.unions. Further legislation authorised' the agricultural - societies 
to.employ.hired labour. In 'August, 1921, at^a congress called in 
Moscow,, the All-Russian Union of Agricultural Societies was set 
up technically re-establishing the old Selskosoyus (see p. 28) . The 
new , organisation, partly composed ■ of ,the old leadep. of the 
agricultural co-operative societies, had the following aims: ■ 

1. To collect the surplus output , of peasant farming and to 

organise its disposal. ^ , 

2. To supply the peasant with means of production — imple- 
ments, fertilisers, seed, grain, livestock, etc. ■ 

3. To restore agricultural co-operation to its former position 
in rural production. 

The new organisation grew very rapidly: it called special 
conferences of flax- and hemp-growers, seed-producers, potato- 
farmers, fruit- and vegetable-growers, and at the beginning of 
1922 organised national unions for these special branches of 
agricultural production. 

Along with the re-establishment of the All-Russian Go-opera- 
tive Bank of 1921, the All-Russian Co-operative Insurance Union 
was restarted: the money for its shares was subscribed by the 
different central co-operative organisations, and it took respons- 
ibility for the insurance of co-operative goods and operations. 

All these re-established branches of the co-operative movement 
had to carry on co-operative distribution, marketing, production, 
credit and insurance activities under' new Soviet conditions. Up 
to a point, they. were, successful, , and the- scope .of their orga,nisa-; 
tion and fSKvities rapidly increased all over the, country. '„ 

During the period of the 'New Economic, .Policy, agricultural., 
co-operation made -rapid strides. According to the information 
available, there .'were in 192 7 ','80,000. agricultural co-operative 
units of different types, such as credit -and ■ .marketing societies, 
creameries, societies for purchasing m and about forty 

different types of specialised societies for dealing with particular 
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crops or aiiimai produce, such 'as flax, hemp, eggs and butter. 
These' '80,000 societies had- about '10 million members.'^ In the 
.foreign trade of the Soviet Union, too,, co-operative organisations 
.played '.an important., part during, this period* In. point, of fact 
when foreign trade with Great Britain was .resumed in 1921,. it 
.was done by the representatives 'of the Cenfmsoyus (G..W.S.), who 
acted for the Soviet State* ■Following the begiming, the central 
consumers'^ and agricultural co-operative societies established 
agencies ■ in - Great , Britain, ' , th§ U.'S-A.V G-^rmany, France and 
Latvia*. 

■ . There'- were, however, '.no 'important 'changes ' in agricultural 
technique during -the'- first ten years following the.. October 
Revolution. The --small peasant farm, run by primitive' methods 
and with little agricultural machinery was the prevailing type. 
The total grain 'harvest in 1928 was even less than before." the 
Revolution. Only about one-eighth of the gTain 'O-n the . market 
came from small peasant farms. In 1928 over one-third of all the 
25 million peasant farms still belonged to poor peasants, who 
earned their living mainly by worMng as labourers for other 
farmers. It became increasingly evident that nothing short of a^ 
radical reorganisation of Soviet agriculture — its mech.anisatio,n 
and scientific development— could possibly improve the position 
of the poor peasants or create a sound basis for the rapid in- 
dustrialisation of the country. 

As a matter of fact, during the first ten years of the regime, the 
Soviet Union tried out various ways of fostering nationalised 
industry and private rural and urban family enterprise side by 
side, but had eventually to come to the conclusion, in the long 
run, that none of them could succeed. 

The main difficulty which agricultural co-operative societies 
had to face during this period resulted from the growing contra- 
diction between - the so'cialist aims of the -Soviet -Union’ and tlie- 
aftermath of the New Economic' Policy. ^ Stalin summarised' the' 
problan as ibllowsr-'^You cannot base. the' Soviet State and. the; 
building of socialism during a too long period on two different 
principles; the largest 'unified socialised industry, oh'one 'lia.iid5, . 
and the most backward', unorganised rural small tradmg ecoiio.my ; 
on the other hand..'^. '■ ■ 


{d) Collective Farming 

The wide development o? co-operation showed the Soviet 
farmers the value of collective work. The rural consumers’ co- 
operatives handled more than half the supplies of the countryside, 


and the marketing, co-operatives were responsible for the .disposal 
of vast quantities. ' of farm produce. The dairy co-operatives had 
neaiiy a m,iilion menibers. It was only one step, though .a ■ very 
important one, from, processing co-operation as performed by .the 
dairy co-®pe.rative, societies to collective farming. '^ 

., Collective farms make, in the first' instance, for considerable 
economy of land#,nd labour. I|y joining up small patches of land 
previbiisly separated by hedges and roads 'fragment agri- 
culture/’ a.s. Sir, John Maynard used to. call it), not only did much 
more .land .become available* for Cultivation, but valuable .time 
was also saved ' whicli, liad been s'pent.in travelling around the 
scattered 'strips i.iito which the old peasant ^ holdings had generally 
been split up. Thus, even before the wide introduction of mechan- 
isation, poor peasants were gaining a great deal from' collective 
farm,i,ng. With the advent of mechanisation, however, the whole 
structure of agricultural producers’ co-operation was changed 
and t.!ie various central organisations dealing with special 
crops or animal products were absorbed into the new 
U.S.S.R* Commissariats of State- Farms and of Agriculture 

respectively. 2 

The introduction of planned economy and of mechanised and 
collective agriculture radically changed therefore both ■ the 
position of the rural population and the structure of co-operative 
organisation. In 1938, 18,843,000 peasant households were 
organised^ in 242,400 collective farms comprising, according to 
the Soviet Census of 1939, about 43 per cent, of the whole 

^ The reasons for selecting the collective farm type for collective agriculture 
are^ explicit in the Mode! Statutes for Agricultural Artels y Article I, under 
®®Aims and Objectives”: yThe agricultural workers, poor peasants of the 
village of . , . district . . . region. . . . voluntarily unite in an agricultural artel 
in order to build up with common means of production and common organised 
labour, a large collective farmland thereby .to secure a, real .and complete 
victory over the kulaks '^ over all exploiters and 'enemies of the toilers, a real and 
complete yictorj?' over poverty and ignorance, and over the backwardness of 
small individual farms, and to guarantee a high productivity of labour and 
a large marketable output of the collective farms” (Stalin, Building Collective 
New Tork, U 931). See Model Statutes for Agricultural Artels, See 
(jC'Qperatwe Commimities at Work^ by Henrik F. Infield, p. iii (Dryden Press, 
iSew York,' 1 945), giving a very interesting account about the working of such 

communities at!' .wer the world. 

® Compare Webbs, Vol I, p, 286. ' ' 

Professor 'Karpinsky,^ in Wkat are Collective Farms?, gives the figure of 
19,300,000 peasant families in the Collective Farms in 1939-40 or 96*9 per 
cent of peasants collectivised, with 99*9 per .eent. of the peasant farm lands in 
colJective farms” (see p. 23). He indicates, that during the period 1932-9 the 
area undtt the cultivation of collective' "'farmers -increased from 228,750.000 
acres to 380,500,000 acres (see p. 36). 
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population ■ of: the Union .(see p. .log^ Appendices IV and V).i 

A collective farm had (in .1938) an^ average of 50 acres of land 
per liouseiioid or 3,800.. acres' per farm,, of .,w.liiGh, acreage i, 2 oo,' 
acres, were under crop. This figure was liigher'.in some districts, for' 
example in Kaimukia, ' the ■cattle-breeding, area, it was about 
387 acres and in, the Kazakh Republic about 300 acres. ^ 

The amount of land held by individual farmers, who were iiot^ 
members of collective farms was insignificant, .representing in 
,1939^' only just over i million, acres^ or 0*3 per cent, of the., total; 
sown. land. '. " 

(e) What is a CoUectm. farm? 

A. collective farm is a working community of local , farmers® 
families who, pool their resources' to work together under .an 
elected management committee. The members ■ also elect at a ' 
general meeting a revision and auditing committee. 

, The Management- Committee is responsible for running , the 
collective farm, allocating work, disposing of the surpluses- and 
distributing the income in kind and in money. Sometimes ..the '- 
chairman of the collective farm is an outsider — usually a , man 
with experience in organising, though not always with agri- 
cultural experience, and he is usually recommended by the Party 
Committee or cell. In recent years, however, the collective farm 
movement has produced more and more responsible and experi- 
enced men from among its own members, and the number of 
outside administrators is diminishing. 

Working on the collective farm is a full-time occupation for 
ail members, but in any spare time they may attend to the private 
plot of land attached to their homestead. Household and com- 
munal tasks are included in the normal allocation of work. 
Special nurseries for babies and schools for chiidren are main- 
tained by the farms. In busy seasons, community kitchen and 
common catering are also organised as part of the collective 
farm work. 

How is discipline maintained in a collective farm? The working 
members are grouped in teams and w^ork is allocated, not to 
individuals, but to the organised groups (teams or squads). Team 
^ In addition to the collective farms, there were in the Union on 

January ist, 1939, 3,957 State farms divided into the following five main 
groups: (1) 1,749 for cattle, pigs and reindeer-breeding, sheep-raising and 
studs; (2) 8i6 suburban farms, chiefly for vegetables, dairy produce and mis- 
ceiianeous; {3) 813 for cotton, tea, tobacco, fruit and wine-growing; (4) 477 
for grain-growing; and (5) 102 for poifltry-raising. These farms occupied 
168,000,000 acres, of which over 30 million acres represented in 1938 the 
sown area: they had 2,597,000 head of cattle, 1,830,000 pigs and 5,676,000 
sheep. 


leaders check the amouiit and quality of the work. done by their, 
members* A , member who ■ does ; , not fulfil ■liis duties ad.equateiy 
c&ii be punished by .public admonition: his name can be posted 
on a ndliceboard; he can be 'fined or transferred to lower-paid 
.work;,, he can' be required, to work for ,a certain period without, 
;pay^; andj as last resort, ije. can, be expelled from the farm* 
Expulsion can only be carried out^ by the general meeting after 
','a: majority 'vote, in favour of such, a punishment. When, a man is, 
:, expelled' from a; collective farm,® he is, 'not ,“^paid ■ out/l and . he 
...cannot, take away with him, anything belonging to the,, farm. , 

Cbliectw^ frrming is a new approach to agricuitui''ai co- 
, operative production. Besides presenting. a new dynamic type of 
.':CO-o,pexative organisation, it provides an example of that .pro,- ' 
gressive form of co-operative self-government under which leaders 
.are gradually throw, n up from the ranks. . 

Gollective farming in the Soviet Union thus differs from other 
forms of agricultural co-operation in the following way: 

(a) Collective farms are working communities, and the work 
on the farm is the main occupation of the great majority of its 
members. In other countries the main work of the farmer is done 
outside co-operative societies. As compared with a collective 
farm, the older types of agricultural co-operation render only 
special and supplementary services, extraneous to the main 
daily round of work, such as processing, marketing, supply, 
credit and insurance. 

{b) Collective farms concentrate on production, and under 
Soviet conditions have no need to organise on co-operative lines 
the supplementary services, such as credit or insurance, these 
being performed by the State Bank and State insurance in- 
stitutions. There are no special marketing co-operative societies 
in the Soviet Union, since the collective farms sell their products 
to the State purchasing organisations, to rural consumers’ co- 
operative societies and to individual urban consumers (see p. 42). 

(c) Gollective farms also differ from other agricuiturai co- 
operative societies in the way members are admitted. In the 
Soviet Union any farmer who lives in a'certain locality .and v^ants 
to join aSe41ective farm is entitled to •'become a. member if he is, 
willing to pool his resources^ and land, and to submit to the rules 

The resources of the new member are estimated at their cash value. Up 
to 75 per cent, of such value is regarded as his contribution to the funds of the 
collective farm; the rest and the entrance fee of the new member are transferred 
to the farm sinking fund. A member has the right to 'leave, the ■.collective farm, ■ 
and his contribution is then returned to him in cash. The land is not returned, 
but remains in the collective farm, the withdrawing member having the right 
to claim land elsewhere (compare Karpinsky, *i>2V.., p. 25). 
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and discipline "of the farm; elsewhere, agricultural co-operative : 
societies can : either agree. -or refuse to admit any prospectiye 
member, though they are. usually op^^n to any newcomer of good 
character. 

, (d) Collective farms operate under, the conditions of a planned. , 
economy, ■ of nationalised means of production-- and transport, 
and of the Soviet one-party political system. ■ Economic plans ■ 
define the production prograrnme of the collective farms, their' ..; 
.'minimum woiidng time, the ''scale of their ' contribution tO' .'the' 
State Budget, and a considerable .part of tliek marketable produce: 
is subject to. a rigid policy of price control. 

. {e) Collective farms are the main 'institutions' for the . planning ' 
of rural economy; it is no exaggeration to say that without them 
a planned ■ economy in general would be impossible. The most 
important' stages in planning agricultural production are (i) the 
drawing up of production plans, (2)' making i,ncome and expendi- 
ture estimates for the collective farms, (3) drawing up plans for " 
the development of Machine Tractor Stations, and ' (4) conclusion 
of agreements between' machine tractor stations' and collective 
farms. 

Each farm prepares its own plan and puts forw^ard its sug-, 
gestions in accordance with its resomxes and manpower. On the 
other hand, the special planning institutions supply them with 
a suggested yearly plan for consideration. Such plans are dis- 
cussed in general meetings and then go back with amendments 
and suggestions to the planning office, which takes the final 
decision. Tills participation of the whole membership in dis- 
'cussions of the plan develops a sense , of responsibility and makes; 
members actively interested in its success. No less important" is . 
the fact that it helps to teach members to take part in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 

(f) Mechanisation 

, Every e.ffort has -been 'made -to’ improve agricultural technique, ; 
by the application of machines and science to all spheres of 
rural work. Modern agricultural machinery has been introduced 
'dll.. a gigantic scale and a rural population, which at ttrcTbeginniiig 
of the, twentieth century was still using wooden ploughs, has now 
"become mechanically' minded. The^ store and capital equipment 
has increased considerably during recent years: in 1939 collective 
farms owned 5,008,400 ploughs, 708,500 sowing machines and 
29,800 threshing machines and reapers. Between 1936 and 1939 
threshing machines increased one and a half times in number, 
and lorries and cars five and a half times. 
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• 'The s,iiceess of the collective farms -was., however, largely due 
to the, technical assistance given them by State machine tractor' 
stations (M.T.S.). The .concentration of agricultural machinery 
in the M.T.S, has made piissible a much more efficient distribu- 
tion of it to the farms, which had need of it. The M.T.S. serve 
also as a cliaiiiiei through which new agricultural techniques are 
transmitted to Soliective farixters, and for this reason too they are 
responsible to a great extent for the success of Soviet agriculture,. 
A M.T.S. is equipped* on tliq average, with the ■ following 
iiiacliiiies: 84 ..tractors averaging 15 h.p. each, ,22 combine 
harvesters, ,14 tliresaers,,,6o tractor-drawn seed drills for grain, 
and many other machines. 

' The following description gives a clear picture of the work of 
the, M.T.S. : ‘'The M.T.S. bear no likeness wiiatever to centres 
where machines are hired out. Each M.T.S. works for a group of 
MKhozes (collective farmers) on the basis of special contracts. 
One .M.T.S. serves an average of 30 kolkhozes. The contract 
between the M.T.S. and each kolkhoz individually determines by 
miitual agreement the obligation undertaken by each party. 
Each party is held responsible by law for the fulfilment of these 
obligations. 

"The M.T.S. undertakes, by the employment of its machines 
and implements and with the help of its technical and agronomic 
staff, to fulfil ail work contracted for wdthin a certain time, 
ploughing, cultivating, sowing, reaping and threshing. Fallow’’ 
and autumn ploughing and autumn sowing is done by the M.T.S. 
on credit (non-interest-bearing) to be paid for out of the following 
year’s harvest. 

"The M.T.S. also undertakes to render the kolkhoz constant 
help in planning correct crop rotation, in organising production 
and organising labour, in distributing income, and in training 
workers.”^ 

Betw"een 1934 and 1939 the number of M.T.S. nearly doubled: 
the increase in the number of tractors was tw^'otbld and in har- 
vester combines tw^’clvefold.'^ 

In .addition, the M.T.S. 'owned 160,000 motor trucks and 
105,000 threshing machines: machinery which they supplied' did 

^ What are Collmim Farms?, by V. A. Karpimki, pp. 19-20. 

2 Ori January I St ' 'i934 I939 

Number of State machine tra,ctor stations 3,533 ■ 6,470' , 

Niunber of tractors . . , . 194,100 " 394,000 

Number of harvester combines > ' ' ■ . ,'10,400, ■ " 127,200' - , 

Before the outbreak of the . Soviet-German. War the number of stations had 
increased to 6,647 Mth 496,000 tractors and i^pjOoo harvester combines. 
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much of tile sowingj^-tlaresM^^ and harvesting on the, collective,', 
farms and the number, of these .'farms' : served by them nearly' 
doubled in the four years ' (i 934-38). , increasing from 1065700. to 
198,000. In , recompense for their m^^iifoid '' services the. M.T.S. 
get a share of each collective farm’s crop. The share is determined 
by special rates, fixed for each class of work: thus, Tor threshing 
grain from 4 to 6 per -cent, is paid in kind. The total rate for ail 
services may amount to 16 'per cent. 'Such payments. in kind . are 
:co,ileGted for the M.T.S. 'by.the' State Grain Collecting Depart-.'' 
merit '(see p. 41). In're.cent years the amount of work done by 
the M.T.S. for the collective fai'ms has gone up by leaps and ' 
bounds.! . ' ^ 

This experiment -with Machine ■ .Tractor Stations, as, centres 
not only for the supply of tractors, harvester-combines and repair 
shops, but also of expert staff, agricultural, veterinary and 
engineering, has proved highly successful. In this' country the 
application of similar methods during the: war by the Machinery 
Departments of the .War Agricuitural Executive Gommittees — a 
departure of the greatest interest — has also proved a great 
success (see Appendix VI, p. III). 

British as well as Soviet experience thus combine to demon- 
strate that, even within vastly differing social systems, the use 
of special agricultm’al machine centres serving the whole rural 
community of a district xan be of great advantage to agri- 
culture, and that in the interest of future rural reconstruction the 
development of such centres ought to be widely encouraged. 


(g) Productwity of Labour 

Since, the. introduction of collective farming and' machine 
,'tractor stations, the , productmty of labour , in Soviet agriculture' ^ 
has .greatly increased- — ^mainly, of course, as a direct consequence,, 
of mechanisation.. In, 1933, horses .supplied 70 per cent. ' of the 
traction in agriculture and mechanised traction 30 per/cent.,, but 
by 1 937 '.mechanised .trac.tio.n was' already responsible for 66 , per 
cent.' and animal traction'for only 34 .per .cent. 

' In 1 933 'only 22 per cent, of all the fields tilled for spring .crops, 

M.T.S, have used. their machinery for: , 


Ploughing . . , . 

Sowing: spring crop , . 

Sowing: winter crop . 

Har vesting total (grain) . . 

Proportion of above harvested 
threshed by combines, * 


2934 2939 ' 

{Millions of acres) 


and 


30- 1„ 
i5*S 
10*6 
siS-i 


. 56 *,o 
',,'48*8 
■ 40*5 ' 

109-1 


I *6 per ' Cent.' ,, ' ', ' '' 41 -o per 'cent.' 


3b 
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were tractor-plouglied,. whereas in 1937 the, proportion. had risen 
to 74 per cent. Such changes have' had, their due effect upon, the , 
|:»\iducdvity of labour. During the 1 923-5 ■ period 2-42 -labour 
days w»rc required in an "^.iidividuar peasant household for the 
spring sowing of i liectar (2*5 acres.) ^ whereas in 1937^ only i *8 
labour days wcfe needed for^ the same work on collective' farms 
iisirilt horse traction and less'than a quarter of a labour day on 
ikrnis eiiiployirig motor Iractors'. 

Ill individual peasant households about six days oflaboiir had at 
the earlier date to Ije put in by one man to: harvest i acre: in 
collective farms employing horse and inanuai labour less than 
ibur are now needed, and when ■ harvesting is done by coiiibines 
and llic traction provided by wheeled ' tract ors, only one-fifth of 
oiie iabouivday is required,! , 

.Meclianisatioii ,of agriculture has- aimed, not only' at speeding 
up the rate and di,minishiiig. the' cost of- work, but also ,at im- 
p:rovmg ' the quality of the crops cultivated and forcing an. in- 
creased yield from the soil. The. Russian yield per acre has in 
times past always been low and one of the main aims of Soviet 
collective agriculture has been to increase it. 

The Third Five Year Plan (1937-42) made its target an 
increase in the average crop to ii-| bushels .per acre by 1942, 
and before the outbreak of war (1941) thei'e was. every pro.spect 
that this average would be reached. As far back as 1938, about 
oiie-fi:fth of the 187,000 collective' farms which sent in reports had 
reached this average, and every year ■.since the- yield has gone, on 
rising, .R.eports in. Soviet newspapers' .during the. war .show that 
in the uRO'ceupied parts of the Union the ..campaign for increased, 
productivity has continued with unabated success. , . 

' The .total production ■ of grain '(wheat, rye, oats, barley 'and 
maize) has, therefore, grown ' rapidly: from. 8.0 .million .metric, 
tons in 1933, 1 15, .millions '.in. -1937. and over' 121 million 

in 1 941 * T.he plan, originally aimed at' a production of 1 33 millio,n 
tons in 1942, as against 72 million tons in. 1.913. Along wdth this' 
increasing yield goes a steady improvement- in quality, and not 
less tlian 75 per cent, of all grain, sown in 1939' came 'fro:ni selected 
seeds, Ifoiii these that all the industrial crops, including 
cotloii, sugar-beet, and Others, are raised.'. 

Another feature of the intensified ' Soviet , agTicuItiire is: the 
greater acreage producing; -industrial' crops, feeding-stuffs,. 

! See Angh-Soviet Journal:, No. 3, July, .1940, pp'. 257-8. See also Karpinsky, 
Wkai are Collective Farms?’, **011 individu^.- peasant farms, , one ,wo,rkiiig day 
expended by one worker on the production . of grain .gave an average of ' '3i-:*i 
Hlograms; the same unit produces:. 98, kilograms .of grain on the collective farm 
— an increase of 315 per cent” (P..30). 
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gardening, produce and -vegetables. The .increase, in .crops for 
industry is of special importance, the acreage of Egyptian cottoii',' 
rising from ,11,830 in -1930 to 339,7|-8 in 1938. In the case Of 
fruit, the 3,21 1,000. acres of orchards in 1939 were over t",\dce the 
number' ill 1914. So, too,' with fertilisers: over 3 miiiioii tons were 
used in 1940, as against ■ 230,000 tops in ipig. 

With this record of achievement behind it and with the gfeat 
natural resources of the immense country , at its., disposal, the new ■ 
Soviet agriculture shows every 'promise of a practically u,iilimited, 
expansion .in the future. . 


(h) Livestock 

But the' real" bottleneck in Soviet agriculture' is livestock, for 
the Soviet Union ' lags far 'behind the Western countries ' in, 
numbers of livestock (including pigs). This is due, on one hand, 
to the terrible conditions that 'had prevailed throughout tlie 
centuries and which have left the U.S.S.R. with peasant holdings 
too small and poor for efEcient breeding. On the other hand,' it 
is due to the high losses incurred during the first years of collectiv- 
isation. By 1933 Soviet livestock figures stood at, 44 per cent, of 
1929, and five years later (in 1938) they were still only 59 per 
cent, of the 1929 figures.^ As can be seen from these figures, 
the number of horses, sheeps and goats was nearly halved between 
1916 and 1938, the number of cattle decreased by one-sixth and 
the number of pigs increased by 25 per cent. 

With a view to improving the livestock position, it was sug- 
gested that each collective farm should have separate sub-farms 
— ^for large-horned cattle, for sheep and for pigs respectively. In 
1939 there were in operation over 406,000 sub-farms — 147,000 
for large-horned cattle, 91,000 for sheep and goats, 87,000 for 
pigs, 50,000 mixed and 31,000 for horses. In many collective 
farms the livestock sub-farms have produced encouraging results. 2 

^ The following table shows the position for the main groups of livestock: 

{In miliiom of heads) 


Horses . . 
Large horned cattle'’^ 
„ Sheep and goats ■ 
Pigs 


1916 

1929 

1 933 
{spring) 

35*1 

34*0 

i6*6 

5^*9 

68*1 

38-6 

115*2 

147*2 

50-6 

20*3 

20*9 

12*2, 


'1938 


17*0 

. 50 ‘ 9 : 

, 66*6 

;25’,7' 


229*5,, 270*2 Il8*0 i60‘2 

(lO'o,. per cent) (44 per,cent),: , /,;('59 peiwent)^^^^: 
Of which cows 30*4 , . , 19*7 , , , ,,' ' 22*,7,'„„/,': 

2 The distribution of livestock' among different groups oflioiderS' is . given , 
Appendix VII (p. III)., ', 
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The following increase in the, collective farm herds shows, how. 
steadily the position has ixiiproved in recent years: ' 


% 

Tears 

^ Large horned cattle 

Mumber of heads (in thousands) 

O^ats and sheep ■ Pigs 

■Horses 

'-1934 

8,300 

10,200 

11,983 

2,800 

9,600 

1-935- 

10,329 

3,512 

— 

1936 

14J00 

2^2,800 

6,300 

12,500 

Isa’S 

.15327 

27,195 

6,620 

— - 


'. It iSj however, not onfy iti numbers, but in fertility also that 
livestock, is, improving. In the case of cows,. their yield , in milk 
,ha,s iriipro,'ved5^ as , the following table shows: 


1932 1937 1938 

Average milk yield by a' cow (in. gallons) 207- ,228 275 

.Number of calves, .born per 100 cows 74 82 . 9 § 

'Number ofjoigs bom per 100 sows 623 973 i,3iO’ 

Number of iambs born per 1.00 ewes 70 120 121, 


The distribution of pigs betw^een collective herds and those 
attached to the' individual homesteads of collective farmers and 
to other breeders is of special interest; for the individual members 
have achieved in their homestead results twice better than- those 
of the collective herds.® The number of pigs kept by town- 
dwellers, either individually or organised, has increased nine and 
a half times, as the, result of State endeavours to decentralise food 
supplies (see p. 96). If we' calculate the nimibemf pigs owned 
by every 1,000 inhabitants, we find that in 1938 the Soviet Union 
with about' 140, w^as not only much behind Denmark or New^ 
Zealand with , 600 to 800, but' also the- U.S.A. and Germany, 
with about 350. ' ■ 

During 1940, the last pre-war year, the livestock of the 'collec- 
tive farms increased as follows: large-horned cattle by 1 2 per cent.,. 

■■ . ^ The average milk yield in the United Kingdom for 1 930-1 was 463 gallons 
per, -cow, per year. It is estimated that in recent years the , yield has gone up to 

about 480 gallo,]as. 

{Inmilliotu of pigs) 



5932 

1939 

Group of breeders: 

(Movember) 

(Beginning) 

State 

1-8 

2*8 

Collective Farms: 



Communal herds ■ 

,3*2 

6-3 

Individual member’s herds - 

3’0 

12*8 

Individual Farmers. 

2*7 

0-6 

Town-dwellers (individuals and orgamsations).. ■ 

0*2 

1-9 


The increase over the six years® period is. thus shown to be more than fourfold 
in the case of herds of individual members® of collective farms and twofold in 
the case of collective herds. 
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pigs by 15 per' cent., ■ sheep by 25 per ^cent., 'and goats by 34' per 
cent. The Ukrainian Republic ■ occupied., the first place, having* 
Mfilied its .annual plan., 'Notable' successes in ' cattle-breeding 
were also achieved by the Turkmenj^n and Kirghiz Republics, 
the Chuvash ■ Autonomous Republic, the Kovrov Distinct ' and 
Ghabarovsk Region. In '1942 the collective farms which .. were 
short of livestock were instructed to supplement^' their herds by 
.buying 2,300,000 young cattle and 2,300,000 sheep from other 
collective farms, or from factories, other histitutions or individuals' 
who . were breeding livestock. ’ ' ' , ■ ':/ ' 

■ ' Livestock economy 'is also significant because/of the direct;, 
connection ■ between the amount of natural fertilisers used and' : 
the yield of agriculture. Even in "farms using piT.dominantIy 
chemical fertilisers, a certain proportion of animal fertiliser must , 
be mixed with them to get good results. The Soviet Press shows 
very strikingly this direct relationship between the livestock 
supply of collective farms and their yield of grain, potatoes and 
flax. 

An innovation was introduced before the outbreak of the war 
which has greatly increased the collective farmers* interest, in 
improving their own stock. The amount of produce to be de- 
livered to the State from tillage and stock-breeding is now 
calculated on the basis of the number of acres of land in each 
collective farm and not per head of livestock. 

(i) Disposal of Agricultural Produce 

If we are to understand the- nature of, and assess the' sources of, 
income earned in collective' agriculture, we must examine the 
methods by which agricultural producers disposed of. 

Farm produce is disposed of by the' following • main ways: 
(i) consumption by farmers, (2) taxation in kind, (3) payment 
for services and (4) sales. 

Part of the harvest is used by the collective farm itself as feed- 
ing-stuffs, seeds, etc., and the surplus is , distributed as dividends'" 
in kind among the membership. The members consume part of' 
their dividends and supplement them .by produce from their o’^vii 
homesteads. Before the .war, there was a tendency cm Individual 
homesteads to cultivate mainly vegetables and fruit, but more 
recently high bonuses on' .the sale of. surplus yields have en- 
couraged farmers to grow'o.n' their homestead land more grain 
and a. variety of ind ustriaf crops. 

What remains after these d.eductions for. farm and home con- 
sumption is used to pay '.taxes in kind. '..or ..is ., sold as marketable 
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produce. The methods of disposing of marketable surpluses vary 
with difibreiit coiiiiiiodities, of which the most important; /is' 
gl'aiii. ' ' ■ ' , 

'' The bulk of the, grain harvested' by the collective , farms Ts 
■collected by the State Grain Collecting. Department {Zagotserno) 
wiiicli also servf^ as a clearing house for grain produced by State 
farms. No organisation or institution except the is 

allowed to buy grain fmm the producers, but collective farm 
Biembers may sell in open mi,'rkets*tlie surplus of the grain received, 
as dividends or the tjxcess grain .from their own allotments. The" 
grain collections of , the are known as T 'centralised 

coliecdons/’ as they are organised on a national scale.. 

Apart from grain collected in taxation, the receives 

grain in two main ways: (i) as a return for- services rendered' to 
collective lariTis „ by the machine ' tractor stations and by, the 
'niiiliiig industry (which is controlled . by the itself),; 

(2) by purchase from collective farms under special contracts-. 
In J.937 the first source accounted for three times as much as the 
second. 

“Centralised collection” was introduced .when taxation in 
kind was- practised on a large scale, but has gradually become 
less important with the progress of the Five Year Plan. The pro- 
portion of the total grain that went to the as .tax in 

kind has .tended to decline, amounting in 1937 to about 31 per 
cent, of all collections. On the other hand, the collection of grain 
on behalf of machine tractor stations is on the increase: as early 
as 19375 it represented already 30 per cent, of the total grain 
income of the 

During the First Five Year Plan, the fixing ^bf the delivery 
cjuotas and their general application were quite arbitrary. 
Quotas used to be high, compared with the productive capacity 
, of the iarms, and this res'ulted in great ■ ■ inequalities of tax' 
incideBce, as . between regions. To I'emedy those -discrepancies,, 
various decrees were" issued; the. last introduced in 1941 definite 
standards for calculating . deliveries (quotas); , based on the 
acreage under grain. 

The tim'ci method of collection, the “MilT Tax,” is derived 
from the income ,, of mills, owned by the which retain 

a certain percentage of gxain delivered for. milling as payment 
for their services:,' in' 1937 8 per cent.:., of the .grain income of the 
was deriveddrom .this' som 

Finally, repayment of loans, in. kind '.produced another 6 per 
cent, of the income. 

Almost ail the remaining, marketable: grain (25 per cent.) was 
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delivered to tke ^agotserno under special contracts with the 
collective farms. The contracts ax^e actually made by the rural 
consumers’ co-operative societies (Selpo) acting as agents for the 
Z^gotserno. The prices paid are approximately 20 per cent, higher 
than those which are used as a basis for the calculation of the 
tax in kind. They are, however, ^ still much ' below the t:etail . 
price, though special premiums are offered . for large-scale,' 
deliveries. ^ 

Rural consumers’ co-operative societies acting for the 
serm often , undertake to -provide farmers with non-agricuitural 
products which are in short supply, in exchange for the delivery 
of certain quantities of grain. 

Apxart from the compulsoiy delivery of grain, farmers are 
requested to deliver to the considerable quantities of 

other commodities calculated in accordance with the productive 
capacity of each collective farm. It is estimated that in 1 934-5 
the larger part of the marketable meat, almost all the butter, 
most of the milk and potatoes were delivered under such arrange- 
ments. Deliveries of eggs and fruit through the on the 

other hand, were a mere fraction of the marketable supply of 
these commodities which w^ere then available. 

Industrial crops and vegetables have to be delivered to the 
Zcigotser?io under the system of ‘^contracts,” which does not differ 
materially from the system of grain deliveiies and which covers 
practically the entire output of cotton, tobacco, flax, etc. The 
prices offered for these commodities, however, pay the collective 
farms better, and large bonuses and premiums are granted for 
intensive cultivation. 

Members of collective farms and even individual cultivatox's are 
encouraged to increase their production of technical crops, 
especially rubber plants {kok-sagliz) ^ by means of monetaiy re- 
wards and the supply of goods in wffich they are deficient (e.g. 
rubber boots, which ai'e important, owing to rains in Gexitral 
Asia, are exchanged for rubber itself). 

Although it has the exclusive right to collect grain, the <5^0^ 
serno shares its rights to collect other commodities with a number 
of authorised puixhasing agencies, which may^lake their 
purchases by ‘‘decentralised collection” or in the open market. 

The system of “decentralised collection,” which was created in 
1932 and has been modified several times since, consists of 
wholesale purchases of agricultural produce, other than grain, 
at prices fixed by authoxised State institutions or other licensed 
organisations. The actual pmxhases are made by rui’al con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies {Selpo) acting as agents for the 
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licensed organisations.. After food rationing was abolished in 
, 1,9,35 j .the number ;of such , organisations was about 25800, most 
clAiieni being local institutions, e.g. restaurants,, hospitals,, and 
iocai w|ioiesale depots. Ako among them were large adminis- 
, t.rative units,, such as departments of the Commissariat for Food 
Industries, The prices fixed for decentralised collections are' 
generally less %haii half the prices' ,prevailing in the open 
.market 

„, :'Tiie opdii: market, of th^ collective farm markets in, the 
towns are the main variety, were suppressed during the First Five 
■,. YearsV.Pian,, but. legalised once more in 1932. Besides the, regular 
„,towii market there ,are ,an„iiual, .fairs, and a certain amount, of 
private , tradi.ng takes' place between , the farmers, „and„ such 
village people as are not engaged in farming. 

■ The prices in the ■ open market are regulated by supply and 
deiiiand, but the scope of this, trade is restricted, and ge.ne'ral 
price, levels are not affected much. Only individual consumers are 
alloua^d to buy in „ these markets, and at the same time only 
collective farms or members of collective farms are allowed to 
sell their owni produce there. In general, collective farmers are 
able to send their produce only to nearby towns, but big collec** 
tive farms sometimes send members to act as their agents in other 
provinces. The Bulk of the produce sold in such markets is 
offered by individual members of collective farms and consists of 
the sui'plus from their own allotments rather than that of the 
„ collective farm itseUT 

(j) Remuneration 

The remuneration of collective farmers is calculated in, '‘'work- 
day"’ units, a sy stem that , grew out of long and painful experience. 
Ill the: early years, of collective farming little' attention w^as.paid 
to, , objective standards of efficiency and -quality , of work'. The 
standard was often that set by the w^eakest and .'least ' effieient 
.members. Furthermore, only a' com,parativeiy small part of the 
total , harvest 'was d.istributed to the members, of the collective 
farms. As late indeed as 1938, members received in kind only 
27 per,, c^nt ..of the harvest. The 'nest went 'in,, deliveries to the 
, -State' ll 5 piu' cent.)', 'payments to the' machine tractor stations- 
(16 per cent.), deliveries to the - Sowing' 'Fund '(18 per cent.) 
reserves for the Forage Fund -(i 3'. per cent.) and assistance to 
invalids and kindergarten (i i per cent.). During the last pre-war 
years a great improvement has ' taken; place', and according to 
Mr. Molotov’s Report to the 'Eighteenth'''Congress of tlie Party 

1 See also Webbs, Soviet VoL., ; 1197, Second Edition. 
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'..(March' I4th5, 1939)5 ‘‘The' average amount of money paid out to 
: a ■ .collective farm . ' household has increased .' during the .years . ■ 
T935“9' three and a half times.’’^ ' v 

. . This system of remunerationj whicli has been. establisl|,ed since 
1934 all over the Soviet 'Union, has not helped to develop... 
sufficiently .personal Initiative or encourage individual effort. : 
. Work on the collective farms has ^ long remainSd ‘^depersenah ^ 
ised,’’ for me.mbers were able to see the result . of their labour.;.: 
only once a year, when their- 4ivid^ncrs were, paid .in kind-— in;.: 
certain 'quantities of grain, ' potatoes or other commodities— and" ' 
ill money. 'Naturally,, it was difficult for tlihm to judge how. far .' 
their' ow.n individual efforts throughout the year contributed tO' 

. the -material achievements of -the. farm. 

The Model Statutes for Agricultural Artels ^ approved by the' 
Soviet Government in 1935, have increased the interest of the 
members' of collective farms in their, work: superior skill and- 
special efficiency is being remunerated by grading up some jobs 
at a higher equivalent in work-day units. It produced good 
results, t)ut as time went on, the stimulus of once adequate 
methods declined and had to be enforced by new and better 
ones. The Ukrainian Republic’s legislation of 1 940, later applied 
to the whole Union, made the remuneration of a member of a 
collective farm dependent on Ms or her personal contribution, as 
a worker, to the achievements of the farm. The new decree has 
laid down an additional scale of pay based on results. Any 
member of a collective farm who produces more than the normal 
output fixed for Ms work receives, in addition to his earnings from 
work-days, a proportion of the increased yield, which is paid either 
in money or in kind. 

^ According to Professor Karpinsky, the average expenditure of collective 
farms for the whole Soviet Union which is paid under obligation to the State 
.. represents "9*4 per cent -of the.ir total cash income (of which. 0*4 per cent is : 
repayment of cash loans). The average cost of running the farm for the whole 
Union is 27*7 per cent (including 1*5 per cent for overheads and mamtenance). 
The -.average net cash income is 62*9 per cent, therefore. 

Of grobs hicome in grain, the -average paid by the collective ' farms of the 
whole Union in fulfilment of their obligation to the State is 13*7 per cent 
(i*5 per cent of which is in repayment of seed supplied on loan). Of the gross 
income in grain, an average of 50*4 per cent is spent in ru?7nmg the farm 
(13*9 per cent of which goes to pay the machine tractor stations) and 4/8 per 
cent for the sale to co-operatives and on the collective farm markets. The 
average net income in kind is, therefore, 35*9 per cent of the gross income. 

The average amount of grain paid out per work-day to each collective farm 
family has increased threefold between 1932 and 1937. The average cash pay- 
ment in 1937 was three and a half times higher than in 1932. During theie 
years, too, the collective farmers doubled the amount of produce they sold on 
the collective farm markets. (See Karpinsk^^, What are Collective Farms? ^ p. 36.) 
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In view of tlie difficult]/ of measuring the individual perform- 
ance in group work on a farm, it has been decided to ■ develop; 
fortlier the system of brigades (squads) and : links, .which ^ were 
hilhertO'iiised .niaiiily in tlic^ cultivation of sugar.beet and cotton,. 
4Jiider that system a brigade, consisting of thirty to fifty or more 
members, is entrusted with ^ responsibility for the complete 
Ciiltiv'atioii of one bit of land growing grain or potatoes: often 
a link of only iive^ to tep men is formed for the cultivation of 
special crops such as sugal* beet,' flax, cotton, soya beans, or 
ve.gelables. It ' is rightly assumed . that the .brigades and links, 
Ijcing entitled to a share of whatever they produce over, and 
above die norm, will tend to develop . more initiative and skill in^ 
using the land under their special charge. 

‘‘ilie brigade^ ^ writes Professor Karpinsky, '‘has now become 
the basis of collective farm organisation. They are set up. by - the 
ma,iiagemerit board of the collective farm and the personnel does 
not clia:iige during a season. The principal brigades ■ or squads 
are, the field brigade, working with ■ horse-drawn or .manual 
.eqii.ip:merit, the tractor brigade and the -dairy brigade. 

"Each field brigade is allotted a definite area of land , for ' a 
whole season,, and does all the work connected with' that plot. 
It is responsible for all the equipment, draught animals and farm 
buiidi'iigs assigned to it.” 

The following quotation gives additional detail of interest 
■concerning the functioning and -organisation of a brigade. 

"A fiekl brigade contains- from thirty to fifty workers in ,the 
regions outside, the black-earth' zone, and from sixty,, to eighty 
workers in the chief ' grain-growing -districts. Dairy-farm brigades 
are appointed ,for-a minimum period of three, years, each' brigade 
taking over a certain number, of cattle together with the neces.sary 
equipment, .draught animals, vehicles and- buildings. 

"Tile brigade ' leader, who is appointed by the B.oard of the 
collective-;- farm, organises the, work' -and distributes ' equipment 
within ' Ms' brigade according ,to the 'q.ualificatioiis and, the 
abilities of each member, allots. jobs,, .checks up on- work , done, 
keeps an account of the work -and enters the number' of -work- 
days each farmer's' labour record, 'It is compulsory for- 

ali members of the brigade’ to adhere .to the 'instructions issued.'; by 
the brigade leader.”! -,, , . 

The management of .the' .collective', farm 'is -authorised '.by'' law ; 
to reduce the share of any, member, who. does not complete, all the 
work allocated to him .and : to, induce -each' member to devote 

! What are Colkctwe .A. ..Karpinsky, p. 32. 
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more energ^r to the ..collective ' farm and less to the cultivation of 
his: ownhomestead. 

The: remuneration of collective farm members is calculated h 
work-days, .and here is the defimtioif’of a work-day' undt given,'; 
by Mr. 'Kiime.n.ko, one of the leaders of Soviet collective farming;,-\ 
‘Tt is the equivalent of the .average amount of^^. work that can 
be performed by a collective farmer in' one working day, as f xed ■ 
.by the standard quota, set for each typir^ of work. These quotas 
are fixed for' each collective fafrm in accordance with, the con- 
dition '.of the' machinery, the^ draught , aii|mals, the ■ soil, the 
difficulty of the work, the. degree , of skill required and so on. 
For the performance of the- day’s specified quota of work the 
collective farmer is credited with one w^ork-day unit. If in the 
course of the day a member performs more than the specified 
quota, he is credited correspondingly with more than one work- 
day unit. Thus, his share in the collective farm income depends 
on the quantity and quality of work performed. The work-day 
units are calculated and recorded by the head of the brigade in 
which the collective farmer works and by the quality inspectors 
after the work has been inspected.” 

The allocation of income according to the work performed 
helps to improve discipline and increases productivity of labour. 

It is interesting to note that special attention is being paid in 
the Soviet Union to additional remuneration for better work. 
The Director of the Department of Collective Farming in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, M. Chuvikov, writes: very important 

measure in the distribution of income of collective farms is the 
correct calculation of the additional paYvamts to the members of 
the farms for the fulfilment of plans in regard to the quantity 
of crops and the productivity of livestock. 

'‘Every collective farm must draw up a list of the brigades, 
links, and individual members who have over-fulfilled their plan, 
calculate the additional remuneration, and pay for their work in 
accordance with the law.” ^ 

Qiiite apart from the differentiation between types of work 
and the payment of added increments for every special effort, the 
;inco..me .of members-., in -..different collective ..farms^w^es co,.n-: 
siderably because of differences in natural and economic con- 
ditions under which the farms have to operate. 

Owing mainly to the variations in the soil, climate, irrigation 
and available market facilities, there are great inequalities in 
the output and in the marketing conditions of collective farms. 

^ ‘'‘Dmcie the Income of Collective Farms in time, and justly,” by M. 
Chuvikov (sec Socialist Agricdtvre, i8, XI, 1944, No. 136). 
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There, are the so-called 'hniilionaire farms” in which the. rate of 
.production is very high and the conditions for disposal of products 
favou.rabIe. .On the .other ha.nd,,. some ..coilective^ farms , working 
ufkder difficulties .show cor^aratively poor results. 

It is evident that flexible adjustments will have to be made in 
taxation and the prices paid by the- State for that part of the 
produce which ^ receives froip the farms, in order to provide for 
a more equitable distribution of income in accordance with the 
individual effort made and with natural and economic conditions. 

• m 

\k) Homestead Farming 

: By. now it. will have become, clear to the reader that, in addition 
to' the land' farmed .collectively, each 'family is entitled to a plot 
of its own (between i and 5 acres) for cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables. The family may also keep a limited number of cattle, 
pigs, sheep, poultry and beehives for its own. use. It has not been 
easy to strike a satisfactory balance between the work of a 
member on the collective farm and that done on his own home- 
stead. In the early years, owing to the poor remuneration of 
work on coliective farms, members often paid more attention 
to their ‘‘homestead” at the expense of collective work. Even as 
late as 193 7 --8 the interest of some members in collective farming 
was lar from sufficient. In 1937 over one-fifth (21 '2 per cent.) of 
all members did less than fifty days’ work on the farms them- 
selves. The percentage was even higher in some of the national 
republics: in Georgia it was 40 per cent., in Armenia 35 per cent., 
and in Tadjikistan 37 per cent. 

In some cases, the work done by members on their own home- 
steads so far exceeded the limits laid down in the rules of the 
collective farms that it ceased to be a subsidiary source of income, 
as had been originally intended, but indeed became the main 
source. In a number of collective farms family plots became larger 
than the size prescribed by law. This tendency was corrected in 
November, 1939, when 4,922,000 acres were handed back to the 
collective .farms for communal use.' 

In May of the same year, special legislation was adopted with 
expraBSwe title: “Measures for protection of the communal 
land of the collective farms against squandering.” This legislation 
increased to 150 the minimum number of work-days which 
members were obliged to work on the collective farm. This step 
enabled the farms to make better use of the available labour for 
their own production , and to free a great mass of suitable labour 
for industry. 


In tlie years 1938-41 'the income of collective farms improved 
considerably and the participation of members in collective work' ' 
increased accordingly. Figures published for 1939 show that the 
proportion of members ' who did no t-, participate in collective work : 
decreased during the year to about 4 per cent. ' 

The new legislation also dealt with the shortage of land for 
homesteads in certain regions — a \?ery difficult problem in those 
parts of the Soviet Union that .were already overpopulated.'' 
New laws' enabled 'members of suc!\ collective farms .to settle in 
comparatively undeveloped regions where free land was pleiitifuL 
such: as the Omskj Chelyabinsk,. ' Altaic Rasakstaii, and other 
regions of Siberia' and on the Volga. As a result, there lias been 
quite a considerable, transfer of rural population to the east. 

[ 1 ] National Republics 

Collective farming has helped the peasant population of the 
most backward national republics to develop, an entirely new 
kind of rural life, and has created new economic foundations on 
which their culture may . develop. Thus, by 1939 the collective 
farms and machine tractor stations had over 4,000 tractors in the 
Kirghiz F..epubiic, ' over 7,000 tractors and 3,000 harvesting 
machines in the Tartar Republic and over 5,500 tractors in 
Azerbaijan. 

xAs it was the main factor in the agricultural development of 
the national republics and autonomous regions, increased pro- 
duction of specialised crops was deliberately encouraged by heavy 
capital investment on the part of the State. In 1938, tMai invest- 
ment per collective farm in the national republics was three times as great 
as the average for the whole Union ^ and the benefits to their agri- 
culture were accordingly. immense. To take an example, Georgia 
has become the Union’s biggest provider of sub-tropical plants; 
tea, tobacco and orange groves ' cover its countryside. In 1938, 
25,250 acx'es were, growing citrus fruit, as against only 400 acres, 
in 1913. ■ 

■ The Buriat Mongolian' Republic was: probably ' the best 
example of the success of co'llective farming in: the 'national 
republics. It used to be one of the most' backward pafis'bf 'Eastern 
Siberia. Cattle-breeding '. was 'almost ' the "sole o.ccupatioii of its 
nomadic inhabitants, and -new scientific ' cattle-breeding lias been 
organised under,, a collective' :system. Nomadic and ' semimomadic 
tribes have been induced'' to' '.'settle '.aiid : thC' .introduction of 
machinery for such purposes as haymaking has made it possible 
to stock fodder against any contingency. By the end of 1938 the 
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Republic bad iii operation 1,248 tractors and 275 combine 
harvesters, as well as many other types of agricultural macliinery. , 

. The p!ienomeiia,i growth of industry^and the rapid increase of 
the urban ■ population in ths national republics have created' an 
important local market for the produce of collective agriculture,' 

(m) ^Personnel ■ 

■Collective farms have been fulfilling very^ successiully another 
of their essential tasks, that ’of training managerial forces from 
among the; rural pop^ilation and thus raising the scientific . and 
technical: standards of Soviet agriculture.- Every effort -is being' 
made to spread a wide knowledge of. all types of farming. Some 
results -of this drive for a scientific agriculture were to be seen in 
the great ' Soviet Agricultural Exhibition of 1939, .when, of all the 
hundreds of thousands of people who sent in exhibits, 76 per cent, 
were , agricultural specialists, agricultural scientific workers, 
Stak.hanovites on collective farms, etc. 

Another important feature of collective farm work is the great 
part played by women. In 1937 they accounted for 37 per cent, 
of the total work-days put into the farms. At first they were mostly 
employed on lighter work, but since the outbreak of war they 
have been very active on the mechanical side (see p. 85), and 
they have borne the main brunt of maintaining production in 
the countryside. 

As early as 1938 nearly a quarter of million of collective farms 
employed one and half million managers, specialists, agricultural 
and voluntary workers in managerial positions. They were classi- 
fied' as follows: 


Cliairmen of control commissions .. .. 232,421 

Cliairinen and deputy chairmen ' . ... 284,389 

Book-keepers and assistants ' . . . . 248,390 

..Agricultural economists and technicians . .. . 16,113 

Field foremen . ■ . . ■ 528,602 

Farm managers . ■ ... 101,483 


The personnel on the mechanical side of collective farming 
grew rapid?y ih the period 1934 to 1938: tractor drivers increased 
fourfold in number, combine engineers -elevenfo-id, . and lorry and 
motor drivers ninefold. 

Between 1938 and 1941 the cadres of rural specialists developed 
rapidly and were nearly doubled. .-Before: -war. broke out ^1,000 
scientific research institutes .were, developing improved methods 
of farming and cattle-breeding. Soviet, villages boasted of one 
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million tractor-drivers, over 250,000 harvester-cornbine operators 
and over 1,300,000 trained managers of collective farms and 
sub-farms, State farms and machine tractor stations.^ \ j j , 

DurinR the war every', effort has J)een ' made ^against odd^ 
maintain and increase agricultural training. During the ■ vVinter of 

1044, 3 million peasants were studying agricultural science Ox. 
short courses, i miffion more th^^i the preceding year, hfostly 
the winter months are used for such study. Collective farm cW 
men attend courses in the cities, wliiJe in every re^ori_ special 

courses .are provided for thd brigades^ of field and livestock,, 
workers. These studies give special attentioif to the latest methods , 
for obtaining high crop yields, to livestock breeding, and to the 
use and repair of agricultural machinery. 


' GOnIuMERS’ GO-OPERATION 

. . ■* ’ * 

(a) Early Developments 

•Ggnsumers^' CO-OPERATION IN RUSSIA is Only twenty 
years younger than in Britain. It began in July, 1863, when the . 
first retair society was set up in Kinov in the Urals. With its 
25,000 local retail societies and a strong wholesale society 
(Centmsoyiis) y the movement was already well established during 
the October Revolution. 

As early as April, 1918, the Soviet Government decreed the 
abolition of all private trade, shops' were closed down, goods^ 
confiscated and handed over to municipal authorities or to 
co-operatives. In doing so, the Government expected the co- 
operative movement to give considerable help in carrying on 
distribution. No one can deny that this was a stupendous tasky 
since it meant replacing about i million trading units of various 
pre-Revolution types by new co-operative machinery. In the 
ensuing years, Lenin repeatedly emphasised that the only one 
centralised trading system, which was closely connected with the 
masses and able to take the place of private trade, was that of the 
urban consumers’ co-operatives. He stressed the urgent need of 
extending and reinforcing it, writing, for instance, in 1918: ‘‘One 
of the most important tasks of the working class at this moment is 
to organise the distribution of goods properly, and as we have a 
’ivorking machine in existence built on the self-activity of the 
masses, we must use it for the fulfilment of this task. It is important 
to use the activity of the masses which have created this organisa- 
tion,” Lenin had a clear vision of the potential functions of 
consumers’ societies in the post-Revolution period, even though 
in practice «lh«y have assumed a different role in Soviet life. 

The nationalisation of private trade was completed by the 
decree of November 21st, 1918; thereafter, the distribution of 
consumers’ goods was conducted through State Distribution 
Centres and the reorganised co-operative societies. This decree 
and two others (of November, 1918, and of March, 1919) 
authorised the incorporation of all consumers’ societies, labour 
and non-labour alike, into “united: consumers’ societies.” The 


national form, of eonsumers’' co-operation, wliicli was organised 
on the basis' of one society in , each town, remained in force until 
1921. During these two years, 'the 'former consumers' co-operative 
societies . became “consumers’ communes,” rim as State con- 
trolled „ distributing organisations, and, like other State . depart- 
ments, financed by the Government. Close j^^rsonal ' relations 
were established between the new distributive system anti' the 
'Commissariat of 'Food Supply. ■ c 
.The .Communist Party ' took' .Mo' its .own . hands ' complete., 
I'esponsibility for the conduct 'of Soviet, life-,.. During the period of 
civil war and the' war of intervention, some, of the co-operative.^ 
organisations in, the Ukraine and in Sibe.ria, where,, the .main 
fighting' took place, colia-borated 'actively with the forces opposing 
the new' regime, and thus deepened, further the gulf between 
the Soviet Government- and the movement as a whole. Active: 
opposition led, to such stringent control of co-operative ..societies 
by the' Communist Party that, the opportunity' for self-expression 
of members’ initiative was greatly reduced. In this new atmo- 
sphere it was only with great difficulty that a distributive machine 
of any kind could function: the co-operative spirit that should 
have stimulated local initiative and served as a check upon 
bureaucracy quickly evaporated under direct Party control, 
though the more efficient party organisations tried hard to 
maintain it. 

Another major factor in the ineffectiveness of the distributive 
organisation w^as the scarcity of consumers’ goods. To meet this 
dearth, the Government had to introduce differential rationing, 
which made it very hard for urban consumex's’ societies to work 
efficiently; such rationing was abolished under the N.E.P., but 
had to be reintroduced in 1 928-9. 

' The, New -.Economic Policy of 1921 re-established private trade 
and ■ markets, and greatly influenced the position, and .functions 
of the co-operative movement. In the Petrograd Pravda oi October 
20X11, 1921, Lenin wrote: “We .are correcting now by oui’ New 
Economic Policy a number of our mistakes. We are learning how 
to continue without those mistakes the building of the Socialist 
structure i.n. a -country of small peasants.” The clu^nged attitude 
of the Communist Party- to .co-operative organisation -is explained 
in the following resolution of its Ninth Congress: “The Congress 
therefore, instructs the Central Committee to formulate the 
conditions for improving and developing the structure and 
activity of the co-operatives, in accordance with the programme 
of the Russian Communist Party, and to take as a basis for it the 
substitution of tax in kind”; thus a monetary economy was re- 
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introdiiced by this resolution and co-operative organisations had 
restart . operating under a system of private production and 
: '.distribution' o ■ 

' , The pplicy was impiembfited by ■ various decrees^ reinstating 
. different types of co-operative organisation, amongst them, con- 
sumers’ , co-operation. A decree issued on April 7th, 1921, 
.authorised consumers’ societies to exchange consumers’ goods for 
agricultural produce. ^ A general agreement signed on May 1 5th5 
iqsi, between the Soviet* Co-operative Wholesale .Society 
(fieiitrosoyu^ and the People’s Commissariat of Supplies provided 
for the . delivery to the consumers’ co-operative movement of all 
available stocks of goods; the consumers’ societies had to organise 
extensive harter operations, to purchase food from the farmers 
and' to deliver this food to urban consumers. The shortage of 
'■ supplies and stocks had already shown, clearly that the co-opera- 
tive movement could not develop these activities, to any great 
e,xtent, the Government therefore decreed in October, .1921, 
that all "industrial contracts for production of consumers’ goods 
should be submitted to the Centrosoyus and its branches, thus 
giving priority to the consumers’ organisations as the representa- 
tives of the State. By a further decree in Decebmer, 1921, all 
industrial enterprises which had belonged to the co-operative 
movement before the October Revolution were restored. The 
next 'Step was the establishment in February, 1922, of the Co- 
operative Bank {Vsekobank) to finance the operations of the move- 
ment. Centrosoyus^ being allowed to resume foreign trade opera- 
tions, started' negotiations with the representatives of the Russian 
co-operative movement abroad for taking over the existing 
offices: of Centrosoyus^ Ltd., and of the, Moscow Narodny. Bank, 
Ltd., in' London and in other countries. These negotiations' were ' 
concluded successfully and the co-operative institutions abroad 
were' soon, banded over to the 'Soviet co-operative orgaiiisa'tiQ'ns 
(see pp. 81 seq.) . ' 

As , compulsory registration ' of 'consumers was abolishe.d and 
free trade reintroduced during the period' of the New Economic 
Policy, the Soviet consumers’ movement co.uld control only ,a 
certain pai;t o|^the retail trade. It launched a 'wide : campaign for 
reinforcing the shareholding .principle .in the 'local", consumers’ 
co-operative societies, and every member, was invited to,,takemp 
at least one share: poor' members had to be'helped to.'pay up 
their shares by the societies, themselves, .and '25 per cent, of the 
profits had to be put aside for the purpose. Each local consumers’ 
society had to become a shareholder ' of a '..provincial union 

1 See Blanc, T!w Co-operatm Movement in Russmyp. '2^2>:\ 
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':{Gobosoyus} and each provincial union had to become a share- 
holder in the national organisation — Centrosoyus. The movement 
made' rapid headway, and by the end of 1921 there were already 
17,000 consumers’ societies — i6,oocfnf them in rural districts. 

Consumers’ co-operation rapidly developed its 'purchasing and 
industrial operations. In November,^ 1921, the President of the 
Centrosoyus reported that great quantities of coilimodities--ngrain5 
meat, butter, liides and .flax— had been bought through the local 
'rural consumers’ societies and^about ' 3 .million gold roubles’ worth 
of foodstuffs abroad. Factories' which ' reverted to the , co-operative 
movement soon' resumed their production and great quantities 
of fbodstulfs— ‘Such as.-, tea, -coffee, chicory, mustard,, vineg.ar,', 
soup, jam and canned goods — ^were put on the market. 

Simultaneously, a considerable revival of industrial co- 
operative organisation, especially in the field of forestry and 
timber goods, took place, and in 1922 the Central Federation 
of Handicraft Co-operative Societies was formed. During the 
N.E.P. period and until 1928, when the remnants of N.E.P. 
were liquidated and a planned economy was introduced, there 
coexisted within the Soviet Union both co-operative and small 
private retail trading.^ In 1930, private trading was finally 
abolished and only rural markets were left in operation. 

{b) Supply of Industrial Goods 

The disposal of industrial and especially consumers’ goods in 
the Soviet Union has been conditioned by the scarcity of such 
goods and by the vastness of the territories over which they have 
to be distributed. The proportion of consumers’ goods produced 
in the Soviet Union has been much lower than in other industrial- 
ised countries.^ 

The disposal of industrial goods differs as between “non- 
market” and “market funds.” “Non-market funds” consist of 
goods required for State needs, such as clothing for the Army, 
and for further processing or manufacture for export. These 
goods are dealt with by appropriate State departments, and some 
of them, after processing, are transferred to “market funds.” 

Before the war most of the output of industrial censthners’ goods 
were set aside for “market funds,” and the proportion allocated 
to it rose steadily. Thus, in 1937, it was provided that 74 per cent. 

1 For detailed description of this period, see S. and B. Webb, Soviet Commm- 
isnif VoL I, pp. 219-58. Also N. Barou, The Moscow Narodny Bank (London, 
1928), Russian Co-operation Abroad (London, 1930) and Russian Co-operative 
Banking (London, 1931). 

2 See Appendix VIII, p. 112. 
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of ail industrial consumers’ goods should be allocated to ' 'market 
fuiids/’ but the proportion varied considerably for different 
classes of goods :■ for' exampl^j 36 per cent, were allotted for linen 
doth, aiiS over 90 per cent, for cigarettes. Since the beginning of 
Se war, the proportion allocated to "market funds” has been 
drastkaily cut' ckiwn. Goods belonging to "market funds” are 
distributed between urban State trading organisations and 'rural 
co-operative, societies, * • * . 

'.' •■During the First Five Year Plan, and even later^ the distribu- 
tion of many: goods '^nd ,, commodities was planned ' centrally: 
they were .allocated, on the one .hand, to central trading organisa- 
tions '(State or co-operative) and, on the other hand, to various 
regional bodies. 

In the spring of 1937, however, it was decreed that central 
planning should continue in the distribution of cotton textiles, 
ready-made clothing, footv-^ear and knitted goods produced in 
All-Union enterprises^ only: the distribution of other consumers’ 
goods was to be planned thereafter only regionally or locally. 

A large group of commodities, including silk and linen textiles, 
household necessities and "cultural” goods, in addition to most 
of the standard foodstuffs, are classified as "regulated” goods, 
i.e. the State only plans for their distribution in the right pro- 
portion between the two main trading systems (State and co- 
operative). The distribution of other goods is unplanned and left 
to regional and local organisations. 

Distribution plans are largely supplemented or replaced in 
actual practice by contracts between supply organisations and 
the distributing agencies. General contracts, fixing the quantities 
of deliveries of goods and their prices, are concluded between 
the main industrial and trading bodies, as, for instance, between 
an All-Union industrial trust or a Commissariat for Light 
Industries of a constituent Soviet republic, on the one hand, and 
the central (All-Union gr republican) organisations of State or 
co-operative trading, on the other. These general contracts, of 
course, leave a great many conditions, and especially the speci- 
fication of goods, to be filled in by "direct” or "local” contract 
between the Industrial and trading units which are actually 
producing and handling the goods. 

Regional and local trading organisations may also issue to 
industrial producing units "preliminary orders” for certain goods, 
asking an industrial enterprise to manufacture certain goods for 
them. These preliminary orders are usually limited to goods with 

1 An All-Union enterprise is a factory controlled 'by a specialised Union 
commissariat; the factory must be of special importance for the Soviet Union. 
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a wide range of pattern, design, colour, etc., such as cotton, 
linen and siik fabric, ready-made clothing, household recjuisites 
and ironmongery, earthen ware and^sgiass, saddlery and furnitilre. 
In regard to some goods, these; preliminary orders represent a ^ 
majority (60-100 per cent.) of ail contracted supplies. 

Manufactured goods are sent /.o .regional (issue) warehouses, 
■established under the control of a disposal board of an incliistry, 
producing the 'goods,' where ^ they^ then are ..examined, .sorted,.' 
packed' and dispatched. They are then sent to a. regional or local 
wholesale depot and warehouse.. (Prom/;a^)rbelongiiig to the chief 
adininistrative organisation of a particular, industry , which .uses ■ 
such depots' for selling the products of its factories. ■ It is the. 
Prombaz Avhich for the most part concludes the direct contracts 
or accepts the preliminary orders. Factories may also send their 
products, when it is so provided in existing contracts, direct to 
their customers, e.g. to regional or local State trading organisa- 
tions or co-operative societies. 

(c) The Changes in Soviet Trade 

During the first two Five Year Plans periods the system of 
distribution underwent a complete change as a result of three 
main reasons: (i) scarcity of consumers’ goods and ration- 
(2) the trend towards specialised commodity shops and 
(3) increased prosperity and consequent changes in the demand 
for goods in rural districts. 

(i) Scarcity and Rationing 

Between the rationing system of the years of War Communism 
(1917-21) and that introduced under the system of planned 
economy of 1928 there was a vast difference. ^ The policy of rapid 
industriaiisatioii resulted in the growth of urban industrial 
population, a rapid increase in their earnings and in the demand 
for food and other commodities. Since tfie small primitive peasant 
economy could cope neither with those demands, nor with the 
growing heed of raw materials for industrial purposes, a solution 
was found in rapid collectivisation and meclmiifiatioii. The 
introduction of collectivisation aroused the strongest opposition 
among the well-to-do peasants. The struggle between the well- 
to-do peasant families {kulaks) and the great mass of poor and 
middle-class peasants had been growing rapidly during the years 

^ See a yery interesting analysis of the subject by E. M. Ghossudovsky, 
“■Ratiomng in the U.S.S.R.”, published in the Review of Economic Studies^ London, 
VoL IX, No. I, p. 143, 
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jg23-8. It was a , silent ' but ruthless struggle against exploitation 
*aiid poverty in which, the industrial workers and the Communist 
Party "had to take , .sides. Collectivisation and the development 'of 
me?^haiiised agriculture were„-g:heir reply. Collectivisation resulted 
ill breakSig ' up ^ the. ' stronger farming families (kulaks)^ w^ho 
'*'g5|^plied, a considerable, proportio.n of marketable grain and- other 
comniodities; it a|so led to the^destruction of the. greater part of 
tlie livestock of the Soviet Union. In . these circumstances, the 
'gypply. . of food and', othm’ consumers’ goods was greatly dis- 
organised, and even the co-bperatxve organisations were ' forced 
to^^sell goods only to 4 lieir members. The rationing which 'was 
'' restored was. .probably the only. way -to. keep 'up the minimum 
supply required for the town population'- and the'-' industrial 
''. workers^ ^ ', - 

' ' The shortage of consumers’ goods .and to a lesser extent of food 
obliged the Government to' give preferential treatment , during 
; those most' diflicult- years to wage- and salary-earners in the 
occupations most essential to the country’s industrial develop- 
ment. Such' groups received rations of food and consumers’ 
goods through “closed co-operatives” or distributive centres 
(stores serving only those employed in specified industrial or 
economic units). The fixed rations we.re the foundation of the 
personal budget and of the whole system of real wages in the 
Soviet Union. 'During that period' all monetary reward was of a 
secondary importance, often because rationed goods either could 
not be bought at all or only in the “free market” at prices so 
exorbitant as, 'to be beyond the purse of industrial or clerical 
workers. It was more or. less inevitable that organisations of the 
“closed” type should 'lose their co-operative character, and 
became too o'ften merely 'factory stores serving the , workers, but 
-controlled mainly by the factory management. ' 

. A resolution to introduce rationing was passed by the City 
Soviet of Leningrad in November,. 1928, and by the Moscow 
.-Soviet in Tebruary, 1929. The resolution. provided for, the supply 
of bread to the working population on production of ration cards, 
and at higher prices to non- workers. In the case of other deficit 

Mr, Chos»dqysky is quite right, when he emphasises that ‘‘in contrast to 
nonned supply under ‘war Communism* the second Soviet essay in rationing 
had as one of its principal objects the additional stimulation of an expanding in- 
dustml production [Italics — E. M. Ch.] ' by means of granting social and geo- 
graphical privileges under conditions of a shortage of foodstuffs and 

ol* certain manufactured consumers* , goods.',' - Moreover, while" under ‘war 
Communism’ rations were, as a rule, , distributed .free' of , charge, , the new 
.system required all rations to be paid for in money” (E. M, Chossudovsky, 
ibiljp. 144). , ’- .. 


goods, the practice of preferential treatment of members of co- 
operative organisations ' was to be continued, thus indicating that 
■semi-rationing measures of this , nature, had ,■ been' in . operation 
before. Following this resolution, :«the Moscow of Con- 

sumers’ Go-operatives issued ration cards for four , categories .of. 
'.wholly ''proletarian’* consumers.: ( r) , worker ■ members of cuu- 
sumers’ ■ co-operative societies' belonging to the:; Moscow District 
Union of Consumers* Co-operatives; ^(2) workers who were not 
'members of a 'consumers*'.' cp-opeptrve;^ (3) other... members of 
the labouring masses ' .who ■ were members o,F consumers* co- 
operatives; (4) non-co-operative labour ■Rationing of goods 
soon, spread .to other big ..cities, like Kharkov or Kiev. It,, started 
with- bread, but "after a- while it, waS' found, necessary to extend 
the scheme to important foodstuffs like sugar, tea, groats, 
vegetable oil, butter, herrings, meat, potatoes, eggs, macaronij 
preserves, pastry and sweets, and later still to non-foodstuffs.*’® 
At the end of 1931 rationing was introduced in alb towns. 
During this year the issue of ration cards was taken over from the 
co-operatives by the Government and municipalities. 

The number of persons affected by rationing was growing 
rapidly: according to Mr. Molotov, it rose from 26 million, 
including dependents, in 1930, to some 50 millions in 1934, 
comprising nearly a third of the total population.® 

Meanwhile, production of consumers* goods, though it rose 
steadily, improving every year, from 1929 to 1937, was still low, 
and many commodities did not reach the consumer, being 
diverted to the "non-market funds** reserved for the Army, 
industry and State- needs in general.' The following table gives 
some idea of the scale of production as late as the end of 1937 
when Soviet consumers’ goods industries had already made great 
progress as compared with 1930: 

Industrial Production per Head of the Population in 


Cotton goods (in sq. yds.) 
Woollen goods (in sq. yds.) 
Boots (pairs) 

Paper (kilograms) 

Sugar (kilograms) 

Soap (kilograms) 


U.S.S.R, US. A. Great Britain Germany Japan 


19 

67 

70 


:. % 

0*7 

■' 3*2 

8‘6 



I 

2*6 

■ . 2*2. 

lU 

8 

5' 

48 


'-42 

8 

14 

12 ,, 

8 


■.' ■■■ 17' 

3 

12 

' 'll, ■■'■ 



M, Ghossudovsky, Rationing in the U.S.S.R.^ p. 146, and Hubbard, 
Soviet Trade and Distribution, London, 1 937, p. 30. 

,'. ^.See fW., p. 'I46, '■■ 

® See ibid., p. 147, referring to Prandu, 'November iitb, 1934. 
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' It will thus be seen that even at the end of 1937 the Soviet 
Union produced ■ per head of ■ its population ■ just under a third 
of die amount of cotton goo^s and one-eighth of the paper that 
was being made in the U.b.A., Great 'Britain, or Germany; 
'"'"iriwut a quarter of the soap of the U.S.A. or Great Britain, and 
about two-fifths of the leather b^ots and shoes and of cotton goods 
produc^ed in the "IJ.S.A. or Great Britain. Only in the case of 
sugar was Soviet, productii^n .higher than, in these two countries. 
It "must be, noted, however, 'fliat p'^acticaily ail the above com,-, 
modities were consun^ed inside, the Unio,n, and little ,was ex- 
ported. 

As general supplies improved, preferential rations became ..less 
important and the number arid proportion of co-operative trading' 
units operating for the workers of special industrial, enterprises 
diminished, the number dropping from 33,400 in 1932 to 9,800 
in 1935 and their turnover being halved. At the same time the 
turnover of ^‘'closed’’ co-operatives, formerly representing 50 per 
cent, of the total urban co-operative trade, fell to 20 per cent. 
The proportion of ‘‘commercial trading,” which operated 
through “open shops” with high prices, tended to grow. In the 
general trade turnover of the twelve most important consumers’ 
commodities (including textiles, cotton and wool, footwear, 
tobacco, cigarettes, soap of ail kinds) it grew from 4 per cent, in 
1930 to nearly 33 per cent, in 1934. 

The years 1929-35 saw great changes in Soviet trade. The 
planned economy began to play an important part in the 
economic life of the country, and collective farming, introduced 
against great opposition, proved a success. It was tiiis victory of 
collective farming that created conditions permitting the abolition 
of the bread-rationing system and the introduction of unrestricted 
trading in grain; the annual deliveries to the State increasing 
from II million tons (1928) to 26 million tons (1934). 

In the course of that period the Government decided (in 
1932) to allow all agricultural produce, except grain, to be sold 
in special collective farm markets at prices practically free of 
control. Later on, in 1935, the new Stalin Rules for Collective 
Farms confcm^d the right of collective farms and their members 
to sell their surpluses at market prices, after all deliveries due, 
to the State had been made. At the same time artisans ■ were 
allowed to sell their goods at open market prices. The rationing 
system was abolished for flour and bread in January, 1935, for 
other food products in October, 1935, and the “closed” distribu- 
tion centres were wound up at the same time. 


Siate^Trading '■ 

' .'The desire of nationalised industries to establish their own 
.system of distribution is easy .-to ^.understand f. The' indusfrial 
combines considered it a'' waste of eflbrt to hand over' tile distribu- 
tion of their products to co-operative societies. Their goods Were 
sold by the co-operative organisalioris' mainly,. |.t must be remem- 
bered, to, selected groups under^ a rationing system. The industrial 
producers insisted that they could manage distribution better 
through their own specialiseli' shops or the' shops of, the Com- 
missariat for Internal Trade, also tliereby^'etaining for their own 
use the charges made by the retailer. Under the' Five ' Year Plam, 
industrial organisations, were 'entitled' to establish specialised' 
stores;' and by 1935 a .far-reacliing system of State trading: had 
developed and become a principal feature of urban distribution. 

■ From 1930 .onwards there was , a tendency in favour of speci- 
alised shops, and a system of State trading was gTad'iially"buili 
on the basis of single-commodity shops, e.g. hardw^are, textiles, 
or food. The industrial trusts established in towns' special' stores 
to handle the retail trade- in their commodities,' thus reducing the 
stocks available for the whole network of co-operative multi- 
commodity shops. In rural districts and in small country towms, 
however, it was impossible to introduce specialised shops, and 
the co-operative societies remained of necessity the main channels 
of retail distribution. 

The reorganisation of the co-operative system was envisaged 
as early as 1931. There w^as great concern over the position of 
co-operative trade, and a movement began for strengthening 
State trade; as a result, the share of the total trade turnover 
handled by the Ce?itrosoyus id! in the course of one year (1931 -2) 
from 73 per cent, to 63 per cent. 1 

In his Report on the results of the First Five Year Plan (de- 
livered at the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the G.P.S.U. on Ja,nuary 7th, 1933) 
Mr.' Stalin observed 'that it would be ‘SvToiig to think that "Soviet 
Trade can be developed only along one channel — for example, 
the co-operative societies. In order to develop State trade, all 
channels must be used: the cp-operative societies, the State trading 
system and collective farm trading.’’ Next year, in his report to 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Par'ty (January, 1934) Mr. 
Stalin reported: had to liquidate the monopoly of the 

co-operatives in the market. In this connection, we instructed 
all the commissariats to commence trading in their own goods, 

1 See^ Ecmmks of Soviet Trade ^ p. 112, cited in E. M. Chossudovsky’s 
Rationing in the U.S.S.R.” {Review of Economic Studies^ VoL IX, No. 2, p. 15). 
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■and the Commissariat for Supplied -was instructed to develop an 
extensive trade in agricultural produce. This had the twofold 
resiilt of improving co-operative trade while helping the market 
into a soujider condition . ^ . 

JS.etweeir 1932 and 1936, urban State trading by the units of 
the Commissariat for Internal Trade increased from 23 -5 per cent, 
to 65 per cent., r^hile retail Stlte trading in rural districts de- 
creased from 1 1 -5 per cer^t. 108-3 per cent. Thus total State 
trading grew from 23 per cent, in ^ 930 to 59 per cent, in 1934 
and to_ nearly 74 per cent, in 1936. Similarly, the total net-work 
of retail shops rose in the four years between 1930 and 1934 from 
163,700 to 292,700. 

Changes no less remarkable took place in the turnover and the 
character of the trade of consumers’ co-operatives. The number 
of urban co-operative trading units fell from 66,900 in 1932 to 
36,700, the co-operative shops being reduced to the second rank 
in lu-ban trade. 

State and co-operative retail trade turnover from 1934 to 1936 
took the following proportions: 


Total State trade 
Total co-operative trade 


mi 

m3 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

59 

6r 

74 

41 

39 

26 

100 

100 

100 


(3) Rural Trade 

Alongside the constantly improving quality of effort on the 
collective farms came greater rural prosperity, which in turn 
increased the demand for consumers’ goods in the comitryside. 
The had old days, when only the barest necessities and the 
cheapest quality of goods were bought, gradually passed away. 
Collective farmers began to demand goods of first-class quality; 
good fui-nitui-e, good boots, ready7made but well-cut clothes, good 
Vvoollen garments. They even wanted bicycles, gramophones 
and musical instruments. With their increased earnings, collective 
tanners boughtj, for example, in I934s gr^-tnophones and 

92,000 bicycles as against 3,000 bicycles in 1 933. 

To bring about this necessary improvement in rural trading, 
large supplies of consumers’ goods were made available for rural 
distribution. In 1935 the turnover of trade was 45 per cent 
greater than the 1933 figure. This increase put a new burden on 

‘Stalri and others. From the First to the Second Fim Tear Plan, Moscow, row 

\iii English, p. 46) . bee Ghossudovskyj ibid . , p, , 1 6. 
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the network, of rui'al trading -organisations and- especially on 
organisation of the which handled' the -iarger part of 

rural trade. -In its,- endeavo-ur to cope with this .situatioiis.^the 
Government decided to. transfer tfie rural distributi(|ii of .con- 
sumers' goods en bloc to the consumers', co-operative niovem.f^t„-"' 
To .do so, the Centrosoyus had to concentrate all its resources on 
rural trade, and this in turn led*to the liquidation of the* urban 
consumers' co-operatives and the transfer of their resources and 
persoiiiiei., to- countiy distrio^s, . so* -as to streiigtlien' riiral coii- . 
sumers' societies and improve the quality of their work. ' For': the . 
rural co-operative stoi’e 'these new developments brought a great' „ 
increase in' strength. The collective farmers’ need for' better-class 
goods led them to demand a bigger say in the selection of stock. 
The quickly increasing annual turnover of consmiiers' goods 
called for a corresponding expansion and technical improvement in 
the distiibutive machine. Though the rural consumers’ organisa- 
tion, was, not very strong or efficient and was often rim. on bureau- 
cratic lines, it offered a nucleus capable of local and regional 
improvement if initiative and responsibility could be revived 
among the local societies and their district unions. Such a revival 
was, of course, wholly in line with the general Soviet tendency 
towards decentralisation and regionaiisation. 

The first part of this new policy was introduced by a decree 
dated September 29th, 1935, which transferred urban co-operative 
societies in 654 chief towns to the Commissariat for Internal 
Trade, and the Centrosoyus had to devote itself ‘^solely to the 

Pravda (September 30th, 1935), explains the new decree about the re- 
organisation of the work of the consumers’ co-operatives in the following 
manner: ‘*As a result of the triumph of collectivisation in the village, the 
peasants are now making demands for industrial products, which, moreover, 
are being manufactured in increasing quantities. It is therefore imperative 
that the distributing system should keep pace with the new conditions. The 
consumers’ co-operative stores in tire villages, however, have developed serious 
deficiencies: there are too many -.small stores and shops, among which stocks 
must be divided, preventing any one from having complete assortments. Many 
shops'do not carry such necessities as salt, soap, sugar, tobacco, etc.; and many 
do not even exist,, except ..on paper. The finances of the co-operatives are dis- 
.rupted by the frequent, embezzlements and wastes that occur, and interfere 
with regular acquisition and distribution of goods. Other diijculties, in the 
selection of employees, the failure 'to elect .good managed, . and the lack of 
interest on the part of the -stockholders of 'the. village co-operatives, complicate 
this work.' 

. “The organisation and structure of the Centrosoyus District Unions do.not - 
now correspond to the growing and more complicated tasks laid upon them 
in trade in the village. For the past two years factory workers in the cities have 
ceased to- depend chiefly ., on. the co-operative stores, and . have looked , to the 
Workers’ Supply Departments to fill their needs. In that period, also, there 
has grown up in the cities a system of distribution under the Commissariat for 
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organisation, of 'the distributive co-operative ■, societies in rural 
districts.”^- 

■ t. ' ■ 

t (d) The Rural Consumers^- Co-operative System 

we have already statedj the general organisation of Soviet 
coiisiiBiers’ co-optf'ation is built^around the Central Co-operative 
Wholesale Society“€Vwlro5(^Mi^ — ^which is of sufficient importance 

IjitemaJ Trade wliiclij with the 'Workers’ Swpply Departments, now dominates 
the supply of goods to the city population. The ■ consumers’- co-operatives, 
tliereiore/iiave lost their fomer significance in this field, but.ha^^e failed also 
to improve their work in .the villages, where they should be the chief distributors 
o.f inciu St rial goods. ,, ^ ^ ■ 

order' to 'faring about a radicsil improvement in trade in the villages, by 
concentrating the .work of the Cenlrosoyus - on management of and service to, the 
'. village co-operatives, incidentally adding to the- city distribution system by 
. taking: the co-opera twe stores into the system of the Commissariat -for Internal 
Trade, the decree of September 29th, 1935, provides that the network of 
village co-operative shops, which now contain 4,000 department stores in the 
ce.ntres ol' the ' regions, shall be increased by 5,000 large village general stores 
in the' large villages and bazaar centres; in these old and . new stores trade 
ill industrial and other necessary goods shall ,be concentrated;, they shall be 
provided with regular supplies of the kind and selection most in demand in 
the village. Small existing shops that do not justify themselves shall be closed, 
and all those reniaiiiiiig shall be supplied with ample quantities of goods in 
daily demand, such as salt, sugar, kerosene,.- soap, tobacco, confectionery, 
matches, needles, and thread, etc. 

“During the next three months a survey shall be made of the whole network 
of village co-operative stores, for the purpose of eliminating superfluous ones' 
and increasing the size of those remaining. In districts of sparse or nomadic 
population, several . stores shall be combined into one. 

“The collection of agricultural products by the Selpos^ to be delivered to 
higher co-operative or other collecting agencies, shall be encouraged by 
reducing the number of these other agencies where they are not justified, and 
by increasing the commission paid to the Selpos for this work, the returns of the 
higher agencies to be correspondingly reduced. The facilities for handling 
collections by the Selpos shall be increased by new construction of storehouses, 
sorting-sheds, etc., and by transfer of existing premises from the State collecting 
agencies ivliicli hand over their work to the SelposT See also Webbs, Soviet 
Commmum^ Voi. II, pp. i.i86~i i88, Second -Edition. . 

E..'M. Oiossudovsky . summarises ■ his conclusions about the reform of the 
co-operative trade as follo’ivs: “On the whole it may be said that the policy of 
restricting the co-operatives to village trade was a,. wise and correct.. one.. A 
pernicious moSopdy was thus broken: the existence of State ■ trade ■ in the 
villages as well as the alter-natives open to the collective peasants to make their 
purchases in the cities in connection with the Kolkhoz bazaars (in 1937 about 
23 per cent, of rural purchases were made in City shops) were considered 
sufiident safeguards that a new rural monopoly 'had not been granted to. - 
Centmoyus: while the introduction of unified prices ruling both in co-operative 
and State shops made a comparison of the qualitative indices possible. At the 
present stage of development of Russia’s agricuitoai .and of its co-operative 
set-up, co-operative trade is, and is likely to remain for some time, the most 
adequate form of rural goods circulation” {*W,,'p, 16). 


to, warrant;. a detailed' description of its structure and o,peratioii. 
It originates , from the 'Moscow ^ Union of Goiisiiiners’ .Societies^ 
which' was, established in 1898 to cn-o.rdinate co-operative activ- 
ities, in Moscow. The Moscow Union soon established b'r arises 
all over the country, and in 1917 was reorganised into the /-iri- 
Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies. The Cent^^ysojus^ ' . 
comhines the functions„of . a co-operative union and of a co- 
operative ; wholesale society.^ It rests'* at the top .of the Soviet 
pyramid,, of consumers’ co-operatives.,;,Nearer, itS' base , are the. . 
Republican' co-operative unions which erdst in ail the . republics ,' 
of the Soviet' Federation,-, with the exception of the R.S.F.S.R. ,■ 
The Ukrainian Republic is different in that it , always had a. 
co-operative wholesale society of its ov/n (the WukospUka) which, : 
although it remains subject to the supervision of the CenfrosoyuSy' 
acts as' the Ukrainian Co-operative Union. 

The Republican co-operative unions have, between them 35300. 
proviiiciai and district unions. They are . governed by a board of 
directors, elected for a term of two or three years by delegates of 
the aifiliated district unions. 

The district unions are formed by village co-operative societies 
and are probably the. most effective bodies in the whole system. 
Their management boards are elected at two-yearly Congresses 
by the delegates of local rural consumers’ societies. The President 
,,and his assistants are usually full-time officials, but the other, 
members of the Board are paid only if they give their, whole time 
to the work of the organisation. An Advisory Council, formed of 
representatives of various affiliated local consumers’ societies, 
meets regularly to decide upon questions of policy and to control 
budgeting and expenditure. 

,, Local distribution in .the .villages is generally organised by the, 
village co-operative societies {ot Selskochosiastvenoye Potrebitelskoye 
known- as Selpo)^ which are the real foundation-stone 
of the' whole system. ThC: main tasks which they have to perform 
are formulated, in their .Rules, (.Paragraph i) as follov/s: -hhe 
citizens living in the village or .villages of the district of the 

, ^ The Centrosojus is authorised (i) to direct the .operations of^tlie consumers* 
co-operative societies of the Soviet Union; (2) to act on behalf of the consum«-s’ 
co-operative societies in connection with proposals which may become before 
the legislative and executive bodies of the Soviet Union, and which are likely 
to affect co-operative societies; (3) to conclude contracts on behalf of the 
consumers* societies with other Soviet organisations; (4) to represent and act 
on behalf of consumers* societies of the U.S.S.R. in relations with foreign 
co-operative movements; (5) to import consumers* goods; (6) to give expert 
advice and instructions to its constituent members (see Report of the British 
Co-operative Delegation to the t944? P» 9-m, to be referred to in the next 

pages as Report ) . • | 


should be united' voluntaliiy in the Rural Consumers’ 

Society (Selpo) with the object of organising by common effort 
arM from coniiiion funds ,| ' Soviet-, trade without capitalists— 
siiiaii or foig — a trade without speculators small or big”. (Stalin)*-^ 
result of this rule is that members^ who buy goods, not to, 
satisfy their own jieedSj but for je-sale to others or for speculation, 
are expelled from, the society. Members whose behaviour .is 
prejudicial, to tlie interest# of the society or w4io' act contrary .to 
the decisicri of the general meeting can be expelled by it if ..at 
least 75 per cent, oi^.the members are present. The members 
expelled have the .right of appeal to the regional union. . 

The bulk of the members of local .societies are collective 
farmers, the rest either workers employ^ed on. State farms or 
rnacliine , tractor stations, rural - professional men, or master 
craft siiieii and members of the handicraft co-operatives. Member- 
ship is ' open to people of either sex on attaining the age of sixteen. 
There is a siiiali eiitraiice fee- and each new member subscribes 
towards ' the ' share capital of the society. The size of the sub- 
scription depends on , the new members’ average income, the 
usual figure being under 50 roubles. The Selpo is governed by 
the- decisions of the general meeting of members, which has to 
be , called at least quarterly. Special general meetings can be 
called at the request of one-tenth of all. members, or on the 
demand of the auditing committee or of the board of the district 
society. 

As amalgamation of smaller rural societies' has been encouraged 
with a view to the creation of larger units, there are now Selpo 
covering ■ more; than, one village. Where' the area of Selpo is too 
large, .to permit ' the -calling of a general meeting, members elect 
their . delegates on ■ a geographicaT basis to attend ' a general 
delegates’ meeting. Such a step must - be approved by the district 
society, which also makes decisions as to the, number of delegates 
and the means of representation. Delegates are eieeted for one 

■ xi ,See p. 2'2. 

2 I'he rights of membership are: (a) to take part with, Ml voting power in 
the general meeting of members, and to take part in the discussion , of ail' 
tfucstioiis coi£eriT*ng the activities of the society;, (b) to elect and be elected to 
the Ixjard and auditing committee of the society, 'and .also to.Xake part in the 
elections or to be elected a delegate of the society, to .the district and other 
organisations; (r) to submit matters for discussion '.at-, the general meeting of 
members; (d) to call for an extraorainary general meeting of members; fy) to 
tate advantag'e of all the cultural and social services organised by the society — 
children’s creches, etc.; (/) to receive dividend on purchases; (^) to enjoy the 
right of preference in the purchase of those goods for which right of prefer ems 
exists for me?7ibers as against non-members, as established by the general meeting 
of in.einbers (see p. 23). 
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year only; not less than lOO meinbers ' mitst be present at meetings 
held to- elect delegates. Actually, members^ ■ and ; delegates’ 
meetings are .very .well attended and. the recent' British 
Co-operative Delegation to the U.S.S.R, .gives speciah mention 
to this fact in their Report]^ the rules, indeed, requi.re the preseirrd' 
of two-thirds of members for. the :gieeting to be^alid; and three- 
quarters for election of the board, amendment of rules or expul- 
sion of .members. The -rules contain a*'- list of subjects on which 
decisions must be taken'' by the. Genei'al Meeting of members or 
delegates.^ The decisio.n's-'are taken by show of hands, except for 
.the eiectio,!! by secret ballot .of the management board and of the 
auditing committee. 'All candidates for both committees, are 
proposed separately and every member can ' speak' for or against 
their, nomination. Any name 'which is put forward can be. in- 
cluded in' the list' of candidates for the secret . ballot, provided 
that at least 50 per cent, of t.hose present have voted, by sliow' of 
hands, for the inclusion of the nominated person, in such a list. 

Management boards of the Selpo are. elected at general or 
delegates’ meetings for a period of two years, and consist, of from 
five to seven members, one. of whom presides. They meet not 
less than twice monthly and administer the general affairs of the 
societies.® Finally, the general meeting elects an auditing com- 
mittee, which -is really a consultative and inspecting committee, 
as it does not audit accounts, but generally supervises the work 
of the society and that of the board. It consists of from three to 
five members, who attend the meetings of the board and submit 
recommendations and suggestions for improving its work. If 
within a period of ten days after receipt of the recommendation, 

^ ‘'‘In response to enquiries on this point, the Delegation were informed that 
it is extremely rare for difficulty to arise owing to non-attendance of the re- 
quired number, the average attendance at meetings being 90 per cent, of the 
members” (see p. 32). 

2 Matters to be determined by a general meeting of members, or in the case 
of the larger societies, by a meeting of delegates, are as follows; {a) amendment 
of rules and decisions relating to amalgamation or division of the rural con- 
sumers* societies; {b) election by secret ballot of the members of the board of 
the society and the auditing committee, who are elected for a period of two 
years; (t) approval of the decisions of the board of management; {d) approval 
of the admission or expulsion of members; {e) approval oF the statement of 
accounts and plans for new constructions, and also questions pertaining to tlie 
sale of fixtures and other kinds of property; (/) decisions concerning the ojDening 
of new trading and other enterprises and the liquidation of any existing 
enterprises; {g) approval of the report of the auditing committee; (/?.) approval 
of the application of profits; (2) examinations of complaints regarding the 
unlawful actions of the board or of the auditing committee, and decisions 
regarding such complaints (see p. 24), 

® The Report remarks: “As it is with some British societies, any member of 
the society may be present at the meetings of the (see Reports p. 33). 
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the board fails tO' discuss it the auditing committee; '^tlie 
recomnieiidation autoniaticaliy - becomes^ operative. , 

, , . *TIiose .members, of the. management, board- who are not.worldng 
iisuaily serve in ai# honorary capacity. -The salaried staff 
'*^,cpiisists.of shop managers, .book-keepers and salesme.n. The staff 
is very often brought in from outside, as the Soviet village' does 
not jet. provide-^a sufficient nhmber of .weii-trained clerical and 
sales persoiiiieL Men and women employees are paid the same 
wages for the same job. * • '« 

Usually,:' the -local rural co-operative-, so'ciety - has one .or two 
main shops selling various foodstuffs, e.g. bread baked at its own 
, bakery, flour, margarine, salt, sugar, tea, and .various' other 
.goods, including, cigarettes, matches, lamp-oil,, textiles, clothing,' 
crockery .and iromiioiigery. Villages vary greatly in size, and in 
the bigger ones the co-operative society opens specialised shops 
for the sale of foodstuffs or other commodities. In other villages, 
there may be small trading stalls and kiosks, in addition to the 
central store. The larger Selpo run industrial enterprises of. their 
own, such as bakeries, dairies, sausage or mineral water factories, 
repair shops, etc., based mainly on local , raw materials and 
labour. 

{e) Pre-war Position 

Rural consumers’ co-operative societies thus have as wide a 
range of activities in the Soviet Union as in any other country. 
For the most part, they are distributive' societies, supplying the, 
rural population, mainly, but not exclusively, with consumers’ 
goods. Their widespread catering organisation is the largest of its 
kind in the world, and they a!so--act as purchasing organisations. 
Their membership stood at 36' million in 1940,' as compared 
with 24 million ten years before. The number of primary co- 
operative societies was only 28,400, however, as compaxod with 
41,400 ill I93i~~a 30 per ce,nt. decrease in nine years, due 'mainly 
to amalgamation. The network of co-operative trading units in 
rural districts grew considerably.during the ten years preceding 
the outbreak of the war, as may be seen from the .following table: 




2g40 

Stores .and shops. ' 

91,000 

172,000 

Stai!-saBd;kioshs , 

6,600 

33,600 

Rural 'imiversalstoi*eS' 

''None 

10,000 

District, imiversal stores'; . 

None,'; ,, 

2,700 


97,600 

227,300 


^ See tbid.i p, 33, 


Thus in a single decade the nuii^her of units increased nearly' two 
and a half .times. To serve such a ■ wide network of stores, etc., and 
to,, deal .with the m.ass of .goods- Involved, the .'movement built,, ■y.p 
its , own transport ■ organisation,. ,with% Inrge fleet oi ioijies a-iid 
ears and special repair-shops. ^ ^ 

The density of trading ' units .is 'naturally m'ucii higher in the 
towns than in the country. For the *55 million of flie Soviet urban 
population, there were in 1938 154,000 trading, units, as against 
201,000 units for nearly 115 ipiilion people living in rural dis- 
tricts. Whereas' ill the' United States or Great Britain it is esti- 
mated that there is one .re tail, shop 'for ev^Sy seventy-eight and 
ninety ■ people, ; respectively, a Soviet' trading unit has to serve 
nearly 500, over a wide area. ' 

The reta,il,, trade turnover -rose from 16 to 174 billion roubles 
between 1929 and 1940. .While this overall increase shows a 
greatly- improved 'supply of consumers’ goods, the existence of a 
high , turnover tax, as well as .the changes in the value of Soviet 
currency, make comparison between the two figures very difficult. 
.Oil the other hand, the distributio.ii of gross retail turnover, as 
between the State and co-operative trade can be safely compared. 
Between 1936 and 1939, the gross and percentage distinction 
was as follows: 

r,. 1936 1937 ^ 93 ^. 1939 

In roubles Per In roubles Per In roubles Per In roubles Per 

(bilhons) cent [billions) cent [billions) cent [billions) cent 

State trade 79*8 74*3 92*8 73*8 99*9 71-4 114*2 69*9 

Co-operative. 

trade 26*9 25*7 .33*1 26*2 40U 28*6 49*2 30*1 

106*7 100 125*9 100 ^40 100 163*4 100 


The share of total turnover taken by the co-operatives .has 
risen slowly from year to year — grooving from nearly 26 per cent, 
of total retail trade in 1936 'to over 30 per cent, in 1939., In terms 
of monetary,' turnover, ..-the co-operative share has practically 
doubled — rising from 27 to 49 billion roubles. 

„ .WhereaS' in Tsarist Russia ■ the annual expenditure of t|s„e peasant 
on items .'Other than food, clothing, etc.,, was very low : (the: main 
items bought being petrol, matches, soap, crockery, watches, 
cheap musical instruments and textiles), the improved standard of 
life of the collective farmers has increased the demand for a great 
variety of consumers’ goods. Comparing 1939 with 1930, wlieii 
the scarcity of goods was very great, the sales of rural co-opera- 
tives in sugar and confectionery increased tenfold, that of soap 
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fourleeii tiraeSj and; those of varies types of ready-made' clothiiig 
and mamifactured. goods seven, times', the 1939 sales of furniture 
wiere thirty times the fi.gure of 1933. In-.'Compariso,n. with the first 
years of®tIic Soviet regimej^lie consumption of meat and butter 
the peasants had l3y 1940 increased twofold, and' sugar 
consumption about sevenfold. Peasants were buying in, 1940 
about three timis as much cloth,. footwear and other consumers* 
goods as they bought forjneriy. ' 

Beside their normal function, of retail distribution, rural con- 
suniers* co-operative^ societies- act 'in', several other- capacities. 
First, liie)? ai'c often purchasing and collecting organisations for ■ 
certain coiiimcdities, such ' as furs, the collection of which, ,in 
1 940, was ten times that of 1 930. 

Sixoiidly, they have assumed an important role in the catering 
•trade, which is of rapidly growing . significance , in the ■ Soviet 
Uujoii. At thC' beginiiiiig of ,1938 there were at least 30,000 
restaurants and .ca,iiteens working- under the supervision of the 
Gormiiissariat of Internal Trade; in addition, a considerable 
number of canteens and restaurants- belonged to , factories and^ 
industrial trusts. Some of these establishments had special licences 
to .buy their supplies direct from the producer. It was anticipated 
that by 194.2 the , number of canteens would grow to fiOjOOOv 
Successful experiments have been made in the large-scale pro- 
duction . - of potato-peelers, bread-cutters, * washing-machines, 
meat-,mi,ncers and fillers, with a high productive capacity. The 
Soviet Union has successfully organised, besides the production 
of, mechanised equipment,.:. the, training of personnel to run 
canteens on a large -scale. Rural co-operative- consumer organi'sa- 
-. , tio,ns were - running 17,500 catering establishments in 1940.- The - 
--• .number of restaurants, -has been rapidly- increasing and the ,turn- 
Gver of ail catering establishments. .- had reached 3,200 ' million 
roubles. During the war, co-operative catering organisations 
have, of course, become invaluable. ■ ■ - - - 

The So\det Government ' have paid S'pecial attention to the 
deveiopment of consumers* co-o.peration -in the Asiatic, part. -of. 
the U nion . The case of Uzbekistan' can serve as ' a good illustration. 
Accordiiifi tom report; of the -Chairman ;of the- Uzbekistan Union , 
of Consumers’ Co-operatives, 400,000 new members, or over 
7 per cent, of the population, joined the co-operatives - in 'i 940 
alone. During the following tw^o years, 5,827 new distributive 
centres were established to sell goods never known before to the 
native population, such as bicycles, ready-made clothing, and 
•furniture.. The co-operative village dining- and tea-rooms have 
developed into community clubs, serving as centres of education 
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Tims ill a single decade, the .nui-|:ber of units increased nearly two 
and a half times. To serve such a wide network of stores, etc., and 
to deal 'with the in.ass.:of goods' involved,' the movement built .'^p, 
its; own'' transport organisation, /with ta , large fleet ;of loijies and 
cars and special repair-shops. ^ 

The' density of trading units is ■ naturally much ' higher in the 
towns than in the country. For the *55 million of fhe Soviet urban 
population, there were in 1938 154,000 trading units, .as against 
201,000 units for nearly '115 ipillion p6opie living, in rural dis- 
tricts. Whereas in the . United States or Great Britain it is esti- 
mated that there is one retail shop for ev^"y seventy-eight and 
ninety , people, respectively, a Soviet ' trading "unit, lias to , serve 
nearly, 5 00, over a wide area. 

The retail trade turnover rose: .from 16 to' 174 billion roubles 
between 1929 and ■ 1 940. 'While this ovemll increase ' shows a 
greatly improved supply of consumers’ goods,, the existence, of a 
high turnover tax, as well -as .the changes in' the value of Soviet 
currency, make comparison betweeiithe' two figures very difficult.' 
.On the other hand.,, the dis.tributioii.of gross retail turnover, as 
' between' the State and co-operative trade can be safely compared. 
Between 1936 and 1939, the gross and percentage disti,nctioii 
was as follows:, 

1936 1937 1938 1939 

In roubles Per In roubles Per In roubles Per In roubles Per 
{billions) cent {billions) cent {billions) cent {billiom) cent 

State trade 79*8 74*3 ■ 92*8 73-8 99*9 71-4 114*2 69*9 

Co-operative 

trade 26*g 25*7 33*1 26*2 ■ 40*1 ■ 28*6 ,49*2 30*'i 

io 6*7 ioo 125*9 140 100 163*4 


The share of 'total ' turnover taken 'by the co-operatives has 
rise,n slowly 'from year to- year — growing from nearly 26 per cent, 
of total retail tra'de in 1936 to over 30 per ce,iit. in, 1939.' In terms 
of' monetary turnover, ■■the; co-operative share ■ has practically 
doubled— rising from ,27 to '49 billion roubles. ■ " ,' ' ■, 

. Whereas in Tsarist Russia the .annual 'expenditure of tj^e peasant 
on items other than food, 'ciothing, etc., wa,s very low (the main 
items ' bought being petrol, ,ma,tches, .soap, crockery, watches, 
cheap musical'instruments and textiles), .the improved standard of 
life of the collective farmers has increased the demand for a great 
variety of consumers’ goods. Comparing 1939 with 1930, when 
the scarcity of goods was very great, the sales of rural co-opera- 
tives in sugar and confectionery increased tenfold, that of soap 
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’ fourteen timeSj and tliose of various types, of ready-made clothing 
and manufactured goods seven times; the 1939 sales of furniture 
wiere f liirty times the figure of 1933. In comparison with the first 
.years 'oi® the Soviet regimCj^the,, consumption of meat and butter 
the peasants had by 1940 increased twofold, and sugar 
coiisiunption about sevenfold. Peasants were buying in 1940 
about three timis as much cloth, footwear and other consumers^ 
goods as they bought forpierly. 

Beside their normal ranction of retail distribution, xural con- 
sumers’ co.-operative^ societies act in' several other capacities. 
First, they are , often purchasing and collecting organisations for 
' certain coniniodities, such as furs, the collection of which, in 
1940, was ten times that of 1930. ■ 

Secondly, they have assumed an important role in the catering 
trade, which is of rapidly growing significance in the Soviet 
Union., At thC' beginning of 1938 -there were at least 30,000 
restaurants and canteens working under the supervision of the 
Gornmissariat of Internal Trade; in addition, a considerable 
number of canteens and restaurants .belonged to factories and; 
industrial trusts. Some of these establishments had special licences 
to buy their supplies direct from the producer. It was anticipated 
that by 1942 the number of canteens ■ would grow to 60,000. 
Successful experiments have been made in the large-scale pro- 
duction of potato-peelers, bread-cutters, washing-machines, 
nieat-iiiincers and fillers, with a high productive capacity. The 
Soviet Union has successfully organised, besides the production 
of. mechanised equipment, the training of personnel to' run 
canteens on a large scale. Rural co-operative consumer organisa- 
tions were running 17,500 catering establishments in 1940, The 
number of restaurants has been rapidly increasing' and the turn- 
over of all , catering establishments ■ had reached 3,200 million 
.roubles. During , the war, ' co-operative catering organisations 
have, of course, become invaluable. ■ 

, The Soviet .Government have paid special attention, to the 
. development of , consumers’; co-operation in' the Asiatic part of 
the Union. The case of Uzbeldstancan serve as a good illustration, 
Accordiiif to^a report of the Chairman of the' Uzbekistan Union 
of Co,nsumers’ ' Go-operatives, ■■ 400,000 new members, or over 
7 per .cent, mf, the population, 'joined the co-operatives in 1940 
alone., .During .the following Uwo: years, 5,827 .new distributive 
,, centres were established to- sell goods never known before to the 
native popiilation,' such . as bicycles,’ ready-made clothing, and 
furniture.. The ■ co-operative village dining- and tea-rooms have 
' .;deveIoped into .community: clubs, .serving as centres of education 
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and culture. These tea-rooms h|:.ve become so popular that their 
number increased during 1940 '.by 74 per cent. It was reported,. ' 
that practically all rural retail trade in Uzbekistan was' by^ tliCjii 
ill. the hands' of co-operatives,, serve# almost exclusively by the ' 
native , Uzbeks, trained in book-keeping and salesmanship 
co-operative schools' in their native language. 1 

Lastly, the rural consumei’s’ sodeties have started producing 
consumers' goods on'- a large scale: a ^considerable number of 
.■smaii factories' are being run .by local* co-operative societies, some - 
1,800 of which employed '114,000 people, including 70,000 
women, in 1940. They produce all sorts Sf consumers^' goods, ' 
indudiiig processed foods, non-alcoholic ■ drinks, etc. 

.One of the most . important trades - in co-operative hands is 
baking. There were in 1940 26,500 co-operative bakeries, pro- 
ducing 5,800,000 tons of bread- Between 1933 and .1940 the^ ' 
output of white bread and rolls in co-operative bakeries increased , 
by; 158 per cent., and -that of rye bread by 50 per cent.; the 
output of fancy bread produced in 1940 was twelve times the 
amount for 1935. The Report ' of the British Co-operative .Dele- 
gation mentions that at the end of 1944, notwithstanding the 
great destruction under German occupation, the rural consumers' 
societies were operating 9,647 bakeries. ^ 

The consumers’ co-operatives depend for their finance mainly 
on credits provided by the State Bank. Their own capital 
amounted in 1940 to 2,587 million roubles, with a reserve of 
only 133 million roubles. The State Bank supplies the purchasing 
and selling organisations with all the necessary credits on the 
basis of their annual plans. 

The total surplus of the rural consumers’ co-operatives 
amounted in 1939 to 620 million roubles, or only about i:| per 
cent, of the turnover. Although local societies may pay individual 
member’s dividends at a rate determined by the general meeting, 
dividends hold no great attraction in the Soviet Union, where 
co-operative societies serve mainly as a supply organisation® and 
are valued comparatively little on account of the opportunities 
for saving which they afford. The dividend is the first claim on 
any surplus, but it may not exceed 20 per cent, of tlv^ total. A 
further io per cent, is set aside for development, 15 per cent., for 
cultural purposes, 5 per cent, for education, and the remaining 
50 per cent, is passed on to reserves. 

■ ■ -'^'.See Professor' V. J. Tereshtenko, -.“Co-operatives in the Soviet Union,” ' ■ ' 
in The U.S.S.R, Economy and the War, 1943- 
.p',, 14, ■ 

® See R. A. Palmer, Co-operative News, December 2nd, 1 944. 
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, In the fields of education and’Jculture, co-operative organisa- 
\,tions, are 'doing invaluable worM. They spend a good deal of 
money on health and cultural institutions, such as kindergartens, 
creches, sanatoria, rest-hoii|ps and clubs, and notable use is 'made 
their tatering establishments for cultural activities. 

"^Facilities for professional training are organised by the Cent-« 
rosoyns. Total e.^peiiditure on» training was 250 million roubles 
in i939j ,hut the demand for trained employees is. still very great 
and the Soviet Press is c#iistantiy criticising the quality and '.size 
. \ of the movement’s tramiiig and 'toucational services. 

, ' Responsibility for 'improving distribution, services, as well as 
, for .reducing the great losses sometimes entailed in handling 
. goods, has been entrusted by the State to the trade unions. 'That 
ha, 's proved a very difficult task. The unions have not been able 
to bring about the required improvement in the supply of goods 
and services to townsfolk without re-establishing urban co-opera- 
tion. In the opinion of trade union leaders, it is the rather 
b'lireaucratic habits of Soviet trading organisations that hold 
down the turnover of trade and affect the quality of the service,^ 
In the Soviet Press, complaints of pilfering can be' found, for 
example, in the Serov group of shops, where, in the first two 
months of 1941, goods to the value of 13,000 roubles were stolen. 
It ' iS' abundantly clear that the problem of reorganising urban 
distribution, although tackled by new methods in the years 
following 1934, has yet to be solved. 

A solution has been sought in a great educational campaign 
which the leaders of the trade unions of co-operative employees 
are organising amongst their members. Despite slight improve- 
ments in the situation during 1940,' the complaint is still made 
that . ‘‘the average standard of general and technical education 
amongst the trade employees is low, though according to the 
. ; Commissariat of Interna Trade over . 7 per . cent, of the managers 
. of shops, warehouses and ‘bases’ had' a university or higher-school 
educatiGn.' Technical colleges and universities are preparing 
thousands, of people for the trading network. It is essential that 
the heads of 'the training institutions should have on their staffs 
educated people able to.understand'- the economics and technique' • 
of trade.'"”^^ ® ■ 

1 Sec Bergman’s article m Trade J/wzok, . No. 4, 1941, 

“ See ibid,^ Trade Ufiion, No. 4, 1941, 
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CHAPTER IV ; ' ^ 

HANDICRAFT CO-OPERATION r 

r ■ 

: (a) Before the "^ October Redolution 

In russiAj handicraft industries have for centuries', 
■been widespi'ead^ as tliey-.ofiPer a supplementary occupation and ■ 
source of income to rural folk during the long' winter months. 

: Attempts to develop industrial co-operation ' among' master 
craftsmen and artisans were not very successful at ' first, often 
because of their habit of ^vorking in artels. The widespread exist- 
ence of these small producers groups with family or local connec- 
tions (artels)^ made it unnecessary to set up^ in many caseSj a 
special co-operative society to handle the work already done in 
common. The artels were specially popular in building trades of ' 
every kind. 

Co-operative propaganda among master craftsmen proved' 
more successful during the First World War. As the shortage of ' 
goods became increasingly felt, more people took part in the local 
handicraft industries, which were employing millions of peasants 
by the time of the October Revolution. The manufacture of felt 
boots and of hemp and leather shoes was in their hands entirely, 
and they also produced large quantities of furniture, Iiouseliold ' ' 
utensils and cloth. 

Before the October Revolution there were some 4,500 pro- 
ducers’ co-operative societies in .Russia. The Soviet' leaders' 
realised from the beginning that the artissms’ co-operative 
movement could play an important part as a subsidiary organ- ' . 
isation, and give supplementary service to the large-scale State 
industries, especially in the manufacture of consumers’ goods. 


{b) The M.E.P. 

As early as 1921 Lenin wi'ote: ‘^The handicraft co-operative 
societies will help to develop small industries which will make 
possible an increase in the production of goods needed by the 
peasants; especially of those goods which need not be trans- 
ported a long way by rail, or to be produced in big factories. 
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, , “Support and’deveiop the, hari-'iicraft - co-operative movement 
by e\%ry. means available and gi\%- them, every- assistance; this is 
th§, duty of every - Ptirty man and Soviet worker.’ ■ 

Foilowjiig , .some improviment- 'in the' organisation of the 
'’^mpvement, a national , union of artisans’, co-operative societies 
was established in 19-185 -called the All-Russian Co-operative 
Assocmtion for Manufacturing and Marketing of Handicraft 
(Kustar) Prod.ucts,- better known as Kustarsbit. In 19223: it .was 
.replaced- by a iie.w orgSnkatioi^ the- Central' Federation of 
Handicraft Go-operative SocietieSj in 'whiGli' a'-.iiiodest. iiiember- 
- ship, of 8,43000 .had frown to. . 60O5OO0 by -- 1927. The Central 
Organisatioji .of Siberian .Go-opera t'ive-s.-(<^£z/cz/^.f^?'^) had ..already' 
been performing, a similar task -.for --the handicraft associations in 
that part of the 'Union. During the- period of the New Eco.nomic, 
Policy, the number of ha.ndicraft co-operatives grew swiftly, , and' 
some of them even began to take part in -the export trade,. ^ 

At lirst . their organisation -was simple. They -.merely sold 
prodiicts.of their .members and purchased .supplies-: and provided 
credit for them. Later on these functions were, replaced by, newer 
and more specialised forms of - producers’ co-operation. .The 
' me,nibers were better provided with technical facilities, and there, 
occurred, i,ii coiiseG|uence,,,a' shift in the scene.of labour from .the 
■home ..to collective - workshops, where ■ all. - equipment,. , materials^ 
and funds .were owned. in common. By ,1928 there were already, 
over. 15,000, such workshops,-' in which -about. 300,5000 workers 
were engaged; including, the artels^ over. 1,000,000 handicraft 
workers. ..mainiy - ...occupied in building.-, were participating in 
production, .on a co-operative -basis. . 

(r) Planned Economy 

With .the introduction,, of a pianne,d economy, it became 
.- .necessary - -to .. reeoiis'ider . the practical, position and the future 
■: pnbleins of , the'.-prodiice.rs .co-operative- societies. This was,. ■ in- 
fect, done ill- 1932 by- a, special commission, which decided that 
under the, -F.ive. Years,’. Plan '.the. -handicraft movement must be 
utilised tQ,,jtlie utmost. A decree issued on July 23rd, 1932, pro- 
vided for “re^stration of the'-, -activities, and of the organisation 
of handicraft co-operation.” ,,It -.encouraged handicraft associa- 
tions to produce consumers’ ' goods ■ from raw materials, which, 
though in short supply over the Union as a whole, could be 

^ Lenin, Vol. 26, 3rd Edition, p. 357.' 

^ For details see S. and B. Webb, o7?.:.ii?2T,'.''VoL- 1, p* 221-33; also N. Barou, 
Soviet Co-operation Abroad. aa 


.obtained in. limited quantitie^- locally. The .Central Committee 
o.f:.' tlie Gommnnist Party -issued special, appeals; to. ■ ail Party 
orgaiiisatiG.ns that they should -do all in their power to get the 
decree carried out without delay aild to give the utriiost help, tO: 
artisans' co-operative societies. ■ 

■ The Central Federation was reorganised in 1932 as an Ml- 
Uiiion Council of Handicraft GoSoperative Soc!ieties {Vsekoprom.- 
somet)^ composed of representatives of ail the regional councils of 
the handicraft co-operatives. The regional councils have, by now 
eonie to take a ..leading role in. the .organisation of the movement, 
'Although they -themselves- are ■ not engaged on production;, or 
"distribution^ they aid the local .handicraft' co-operatives with 
advice,' ^ drafting- of development plans -and the settlement of 
disputes. 

; The 'Soviet handicraft -co-operatives are voluntary associations 
of master- craftsmen who pool their funds, -skill and equipment 
for. joint production and distribution. On the production side, 
they run small saw-mills,- mines, quarries, mills, chemical plants, 
fisheries and repair-shops, and produce ail sorts of commodities, 
such as household articles, boots, toys, artistic wood and metal 
goods, lace and embroideries. Among the services they offei' are 
building, tailoring, watch-making, carpentry, painting, plumbing 
and transport. Their production fits into the general regional and 
local plans of the U.S.S.R. for the fulfilment of which they 
receive their supplies of raw material and machinery. 

They are run by their own members at their own risk and for 
their own benefit, elect their own management bodies, and decide 
how the income from their co-operative effort is to be divided. 
Each handicraft co-operative society has a legal right to find the 
materials for its own production, with the exception of wool, 
cotton, fiax, hemp, and hides (other than pig-hides), and within 
the geographical limits prescribed by the Supplies Committee of 
the Council for Labour and Defence. The handicraft co-opera- 
tives may also acquire waste, refuse, industrial remnants, scrap, 
rejects, and waste timber from industrial enterprises, which are 
advised to conclude contracts with the co-operative for such 
supplies at agreed prices. Moi-eover, the co-operatives are free 
to sell to clients authorised by the State any of their produce for 
which the materials are not provided out of State funds. H'.ere 
again, State organisations and consumers' co-operatives are 
advised to place contracts with handicraft co-operatives. 

All the work in handicraft co-operatives has to be done by 
members; they may, however, employ non-members (e.g. 
engineers) as specialists or as subsidiary or seasonal workers, 
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provided that their number doeinot exceed 20 per cent.' of. the 
^ total working memfoersliip. • 

’*Like other: Soviet co-op<^atives, the-' handicraft societies con-, 
duct educational activitieSj^^general ' and professional, on, a. large 
^’^"saale. They run a great many technical schools, club-houses, 
holida^^-homes and' sanatoria for their members.. 

Under successive Five Year Plans, the scope and influence 
of., this type of co-operation has proceeded apace., The greatest 
, expansion .occurred betweefi 195^ and .1937,' when '45,000. new 
general workshops started. - While," a, small proportion' of' 

co-operative handicraftsmen continued to work at home, though 
■ ill close connection with the workshops, 'the workshops them- 
"selves produced by 1937, 97 per cent, of the total output 'of 
industrial co-operatives; which was valued, in terms of 1932 
p,rices, at 13,200 million roubles. In a number of m,anufacturing 
lines, including chemicals, paper and printing, leather footwear,, 
felt articles, and foodstuffs, work at home had completely ceased. 
Metal-working, , haberdashery, and fur-craft work, .' school 
supplies and art products are rapidly being transferred to work- 
shops. There are still a few lines of work, however, where the 
workshops include only a few' craftsmen, but where the greater 
part of the output is produced at home. Workers dispose of their 
finished goods through the industrial co-operatives and obtain 
their materials from them; among these lines are rug-weaving, 
embroidery, lacework, hand-weaving and a few others. Even in 
these cases, however, general workshops are springing up and 
challenging the position of the house workshop. 

During the same period (1928-37) the introduction of machin- 
ery into the co-operative workshops proceeded at a rapid rate. 
The means of production at the disposal of the average co- 
. "'operative handicraft worker increased, five times, and many who 
liad never used meclianicai power before, started using machinery 
and modei'n tools'. This change, ,■ natui'ally, exerted a definite 
influence on the working methods in the workshop. The smaller 
. shops expanded, reorganised their ' production plans, and some- 
times even altered their ■ technical processes completely.. Anti- 
quated !?an4icraft shops developed .,into . new industrial .. enter- 
prises. Industrial co-operatives, thus, passed over into the stage 
of macliine pi'oduction and, simultaneously, improved hand- tools 
were forthcoming to supplement the ,machines. 

There were, before the outbreak ■ of ■ the war, a considerable 
number of handicraft co-operatives with as many as 100 to 500 
workers each, not only in the cities, but even in distant, formerly 
backward, districts. Thus, for example, in Leninabad (Tadjik- 
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istaii.) ' there is 'a large artel of s|lk- weavers with .over 600 former 
iiandicraft, co-operative ■ . worfes. '■ Another,, in . 'Namangan i. 
'{Uzbekistan), .has .over 1,000 worke.j:s; .while in Margelan (afeo' 
in ' Uzbekistan) , the'^ ■ former, centre. ^ ■. 'of . handicraft silk-weaving, ' 
there.' are: three, workshops each ■containing thousands' of former"^' 
individual. . handicraftsmen, Bukhara and Fergana have . similar 
shops,' and., cotton-weaving shops' exist in the^'.Volga-Getoaii 
.republic and elsewhere. 

■ The old, seasonal,. characteF- of handicraft work, which owed ■ 
.its origin "to the long' Russian winter, has^. been .' modified., and ..' 
instead of . working an average of seventy and 'eighty, clays a year 
and. devoting' 'much, of his time to .agricultural work, the liancli- . 
craft worker now .puts in '260' to 275 days at his .main job, his place , . 
in the fields ■ being taken' by the machinery that now does most 
of the farm work; a number of industries now work, all the year 
round. "Output and earnings per man ha.ve greatly increased, 
and the "housing and .living conditions of the workers have been' . 
considerably impi'oved. 

' The value of the total output of all products rose from .5,763 

million roubles in 1932 to 13,200 million roubles in 1937. Nearly 
10,000 millions of the latter figure denote consumers’ goods. In 
1938, the total sum was exceeded by 1,900 million roubles. In 
the following year, the handicraft industries turned out over 20 
per cent, of all consumers’ goods produced in the Union, exclud- 
ing food products. These industries produced 35 per cent, of all 
the furniture manufactured, 35 per cent, of upper knitted cloth- 
ing, 35 per cent, of felt footwear, 42 per cent, of metal household 
goods, 65 per cent, of metal bedsteads, 33 per cent, of ready-made 
clothing, 15 per cent, of knitted underwear, and 80 per cent, of 
haberdashery goods. Such articles as high-priced artistic rugs, 
embroideries and laces, scissors, kerosene stoves, many kinds of 
wooden and metal kitchen-ware, children’s toys and musical 
instimments, are almost entirely produced in industrial co- 
operatives. 

Since 1932 the handicraft co-operatives have made very 
striking progress. The information available shows that on 
January ist, 1935, 16,150 artisans’ co-operatives werorunning 
43,665 productive units, employing nearly 1,600,000 members. 

The progress of the handicraft co-operatives during the next 
five years was such that just before the war their productive 
units numbered 80,000, with a membership of about 1,800,000, 
of which 1,200,000 were in the R.S.F.S.R., 400,000 in the 
Ukraine, 50,000 in Byelorussia, and 150,000 in other parts of 
the Union. 
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Tlie role ed by handicra' t co-operatives in the national 
.economy .before' the war was colksiderabie; but for the German 
iiivasioHj their output was expected to reach 25 billion roubles 
by the end of 1942, the last year of the; Third Five. Year "Plan. 

1 94 1 ^ they producedj among other commodities, 40 million 
’ pairs of footwear, 61 million pairs' of hose, half a million kerosene 
..stove.|, and 78 ii^liion metres of cotton goods. 

There have been, two weak spots of importance in the organis- 
ation .of handicraft co-opei;atives. First, the .quick turnover of 
labour; taking the societies composing the Vsekopromsomtj we find 
■ that in the year befoi^ the war' 86 '1,000 workers left aaicl 987,000' 
entered their employ; there was thus an annual turnover amount- 
ing to over 50 per cent, of the average annual membership of the 
societies. ■. 

■The second shortcoming was the systematic reduction, year 
by year,' of the total output of goods produced by the rural 
handicraft co-operatives. Not only do the urban societies lead 
the village societies in production; in some districts there are 
hardly any of the latter still in existence.. The increase in numbers 
and output of societies, of which much has been said above, is 
confined to those in urban areas. Up to 1939, there has been no 
change for the better in this respect. Two of the large associations 
of co-operatives were supposed to have opened about 1,300 
handicraft co-operatives in the villages by 1938; but one fulfilled 
only 33 per cent, of its plan, and the other flowed the number 
of its village co-operatives to shrink rather than increase. The 
position has, however, improved considerably during the pre-war 
and war years', 

A special and interesting kind of co-operative effort, which 
combines the functions of both producers and consumers societies, 
is to be found in the fishing co-operatives of the U.S.S.R. They 
organise the catching and distribution of fish and own a fleet of 
over 600 boats. The membex'ship of their 427 societies is about 
550,000. They are also purchasing agencies for their members, 

. supplying them, not only with fish 'wliich they themselves have 
.caught, but also with other foodstuffs and consumers’ goods, and 
impiemerrts .and fishing-tackle .for use in ■ the industry. . The 
societies also fct, as collecting agencies for- food and raw materials. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING' AND ^ 
FOREIGN TRADE 

(a) Introduction r 

O N 'th,e , WHOLE', THE'FiE'LDwf finance lias never been 
a.deqiiately cultivated by the co-operative movement. Its efforts 
in that fi,eld have not matched in range or activity the achieve- 
ments of consumers’ and agricultural producers’ branches. 
Gg - operative finance first appeared during the niiieteeiitli 
century — in the credit and banking organisation founded in 
Germany by Herman Schuitze and Raiffeisen. Though local 
credit co-operative societies are very numerous, they have 
generally speaking, failed to offer a real foundation for the 
unification of co-operative financial organisation within each 
nation. Co-operative banking, therefore, has remained one of the 
least developed and least effective branches of the movement, 
and it is still feeling its way towards new methods of organisation 
and operation.^ Even in countries where central co-operative 
banks have been formed by consumers or agricultural co-oper- 
atives, those banks have not assumed the role of a central financial 
institution for all branches of the movement. Such innovation 
would mean closer cohesion between the finances of local and 
central organisations and would transform a united co-operative 
bank into a national centre of co-operative finance and credit. 
This is a big task; and, in tackling it, co-operators can, if they 
will, learn a good deal from Russian experience. 

{b) A National Bank 

The co-operative banks in Russia had a unicj[uew>rigin in 
that they were established, not by a single branch of the move- 
ment, as is usual in other countries, but as the financial centre for 
ail types of co-operative organisations. Their experience proves, 
not only that a united national co-operative bank can exist, but 
also that where it does, it renders invaluable service to the move- 
ment. 

^ See N. Barou, Cooperative Banking:, London, 1932. 
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^ The first Ru^ian , C0“0perativ| ' bank, the Moscow , Narddny 
(or .People’s) Bank, was established in 1912 with a ,.,capital.,;of 
i,goOjOOO .roubles. Immediately,, it was most, successful.' 'By, 
1916 it had accumulated 31^800,000 , roubles of deposits, and ' in- 

»,iei^^as,ed its, annual turnover to 1,188, million roubles; 70 per cent. 

" of its,, shares were subscribed by credit associations and their ■ 
unioDS, 12 per ctnt. by consumers’ co-operatives, 6 per cent.' by 
agricultural co-operative societies, and 8 per cent, by indiyiduais. 

' At , the end of 1917 the 'Soyiet 'Government ,decx'eed the nation-, 
alisation of the banks. ,There was 'only one exception, the,'„Moscow 
Narodny Bank, which • remained- an .,ind'ependent credit ' institu- 
tion, serving the needs of the'xo-operative organisations "and of 
the population in general.- It, w'as not 'until December, -1918, 
that the Moscow 'Narodny Bank was nationalised ' and^ made a 
co-operative , branch of ^‘'The . People’s- Bank ' ,'of the ' Soviet 
.Republic.” 

When the civil war came to an end in 1920,' a start w'as made 
with the reorganisation of the economic' life of the country, and 
by a decree on January 24th, 1922, credit -co-operation, was 
reintroduced. 

In February, 1922, the new ‘‘Consumers’ Co-operative Bank” 
(Pokobank) was formed. The maximum amount of capital which 
it could issue was initially fixed by statute at 1,300,000 gold 
roubles, but in view of the great demand for its shares, that 
amount was subsequently increased to 4,900,000, roubles. In 
January, 1923, the Pokobank issued shares for 4,154,800 gold 
roubles -to^ the Cenirosoyus, to Goo- consumers’ co-operatives, 86 
provincial co-operative unions, 199 towns’ co-operative unions, 
53 transport co-operative unions, 36 workers’ co-operative 
societies, 172 distributive co-operative societies, and 31 army 
co-operative. ' societies. , 

During the autumn of 1922, the proposal to re-establish a 
united co-operative bank, for use by all types of societies, was 
discussed again within the movement, and in December, 1922, 
representatives of' the consumers’ and ' producers’' oi'ganisations 
signed an agreement for the establishment of an All-Russian 
Go-operg|ive Bank (Vsekobank) . The balance and technical 
machinery o? the . Pokobank as it stood on January ist, 1923, was 
accepted as a basis for the new.', bank. " 

The authorised capital of the at the time of its 

foundation amounted to 10,000,000'' roubles, divided into shares 
of 100 roubles each. As its operations developed, the authorised 
,eapital was. repeatedly' .increased,, -..and in 1928 amounted to 
40,000,000 roubles. In October, 1929, its shares were held by 
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'1.7,806 ' co-operative organisat|pns, :of which 63 per cent, were " 
'consumers’,. ,25 per cent, agridilturai and ..12 per. cent, peasants’ 
.craft . co-operatives. . . , V 

' .. With rapidly growing activities/' the', total, ...resources of , the 
ysekobank,Tos& by October 1st, 1929, to 560,000,000 roubl^s^ 
with its own resources of 48,600,000 roubles and deposits of ' 
107,600,000 roubles. 1 , 

The .total indebtedness of the clients of the Vsekobank amounted 
oil .October ..I St 5 1929, to 308 ipiilion rohbles, two-thirds of which' 
consisted 'of short-term,, and one-third, of ,lo,ng- term loans— the 
latter financed by .long-term loans from thb State Bank. 

(c) The Ukrainhank ': 

'■ 'The establishment of the- All-Ukrainian Co-operative Bank 
{Ukrainhank) dates back to the beginning of the First World War, 
but the political and economic conditions that prevailed during 
the war and a.fter the Revolution militated against its successful 
development. New statutes .for the Bank were" introduced , and 
ratified by the ' Economic Council of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic in 1922, and by the end of the year it had 
established eight branches. 

Thereafter, it grew rapidly. By October ist, 1929, its total 
assets had risen to 132 million roubles, including ii million 
roubles of its own (as compared with 26,000 I'oubles in 1922), 
and deposits amounting to 31 million roubles. The shares were 
held by nearly 5,500 co-operative organisations, which in. the 
same year received credits amounting to 59,000,000 roubles. 

Soviet co-operative banks granted credits only to co-operative 
organisations: about half the credit granted in 1929 went to 
consumers’ co-operatives, a quarter to agricultural societies and 
the rest to handicraft and sundry societies. Amongst the clients, 
local socie ties occupied the first place and were followed by 
regional and central co-operative organisations. 

^ In the total assets of the Vsekobank, the funds of the trade unions were a 
large item, as may be seen from the following table: 


{In 1,000 roubles) 


Date, 

Total resources 

Deposit 

Deposit Ac- 

FercentCge 

■Hermitage 

October ist 

of the Bank 

accounts 

counts of 
trade unmis 

of total 
resources 

of deposit 
accounts 

1924 

56,568 

24,298 
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.- :i I . ' '" 
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52>032 
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. 

26 

1926 
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39 
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289,689 

89.571 

347O79 

. 

38 
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367,000 

107,578 

44 , 000 ; 
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■ (d) The Credit, R^rm Act ' 

, . At ■ the beginning of 1930 'the banking system of the U.S..S.R. 
was. altered, fundamentally, |The Credit Reform Act, enacted on 
January ®30th, 1930, pointed out that' “the rapid development of 
"Socialist principles in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. and 
the degree of success achieved ip the planning of national economy 
had, made necessary a radical reform 'of credit.’’. The new Act 
introduced several chaises: (i) it decreed, the abolition of 
coiiimercial credit in trade* operMons between different State 
enterprises ' or co-operatives 'and' the replacement of ; trading 
.credit, by bank, credit; (2) it ordered the . concentration of the 
; whole o.f sho.rt-" term credit' for State, industry and the co-opera- 
tives., .in. the hands of the State Bank; (3) it proposed the re- 
organisation of the co-operative banks; and (4) stipulated that 
the Sta'te Bank should become the central clearing house of the. 
.country. 

The existing co-operative banks, Vsekobank and Ukminhank^ 
were thus reorganised. Under the new regulations their functions 
were to finance the long-term credit operations of co-operative 
societies and their export and import transactions. Later they 
were also authorised to grant credits for housing and municipal 
finance. 

{e) Foreign Trade 

Great Britain was not the first foreign- country with which 
Russian co-operative societies conducted trade, but London 
quickly assumed' a position of the ..first importance, ,wdth the 
result that as early as 1915 a trading agency of the Moscow 
Narodny Bank was set up to'- represent Soviet co-operatives 
-operating in, this, country. Although the conditions in . w,liieh it 
'■worked .during t.he...War 'of 1914-18 were extremely difficult, 
considerable headway^ was made. . 

. During the latter part of 1918 the London agency became a 
.branch of the Moscow Narodny Bank.. (Moscow) and .the business 
,of ..the trading agency was merged in it. Activity, reviving, goods 
to. the. .value of /;500,oo.o were 'shipped . to ■ Russia in .19 19.,,. .The 
Moscow.;^arodny ^ Bank,- Ltd., was inco-rporated .in London as 
British limiteS liability .company, with an authorised capita! of 
£2^0,000, divided'. into ^25, oo'o shares -of 10..,' each, Hopes of 
extensive and. '' immediate development' . were not,. ' however, 
iiilfilicd at that time, as 'conditions .in- Europe' and .political trends 
ill Russia brought.. Business . practically, to a standstill Such 
conditions. prevailed until .the beginning of .1922, when. the. central 
co-operative organisations, of the ..U'.S.S.R,, headed by the All- 
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Russian Central , Union of Cj^nsumers’ Societies (Cenirosojms)^ - 
resumed. trading in foreign ■ m^^kets, ■ and^ began ^ to get in touch 
with ...existing Russian, -co-operative, agencies abroad. Contact 
was.'.soon: restored, and these' agencies at once began to,, .develop ' 
their ' normal trade , functions, ' though nor until 1924 was reaPy#.- 
satisfactory progress made. During the ' following six years the ' 
Bank financed the export and iifiport operations of Soviet co- 
operatives to the extent of some rnillions. 

'. Russia.!! ■ co-operative socktiesw'developed overseas trade,. ' 
not in Great Britain' alone, but also in -Germany, France, the 
United States and' other - countries. ^ The Moscow Narodiiy Bank, 
Ltd.,-' since it acted as the central -banking institution , of these 
organisations and financed their trading operations, . had to 
establish branches in Berlin and -Paris and an agency in New 
York, The - Co-operative Transit Bank at Riga developed on. 
similar lines in the Baltic States. The financial operations of the . 
Banks were confined to financing, in the first instance, Soviet 
exports of raw materials .. and manufactured produce, and, 
secondly,, purchases of consumers’ goods, agricultural machinery 
and industrial equipment abroad.® 

Co-operative exports for the period 1922-8 amounted to 
nearly ^^46 millions, representing about 65 per cent, of their 
total foreign trade. The chief commodities handled w-^ere furs 
29 per cent., butter 28 per cent., flax 19 per cent, and eggs 
II per cent. 

Soviet co-operative organisations which are registered as 
British limited liability companies used to conclude agreements 
with the central co-operative organisations of the U.S.S.R. for 
the handling of their exports to foreign countries. The Moscow 
Narodny Bank, Ltd., usually undertook to provide the necessary 
financial facilities. As business grew, greater demands were 
made on the banks, and to meet these requirements financial 
assistance was sought and obtained from l!anking institutions 
operating in the countries with which the Soviet co-operatives 
developed their trade operations. 

To keep pace with the increase of co-operative trade and the 
growing demand for financial facilities, the share j:apital of the 
Moscow Narodny. Bank, ■ Ltd.,, had. -to be .increased. By 1930 it 
had risen to £ i ,000,000, of which ^845,000 represented paid-up 
capital; in addition reserxj^es and undivided profits amounted to 
nearly £170,000, 

^ See N. Barou, The Co-operative Movement in the US.S.R. and its Foreign Trade 
(1929); Russian Co-operation Abroad {1930). 

® N. Barou, Co-operative Bankings 1932? London. 
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'The capital the, Moscow Narodny Bank was subscribed 
.mainly by the Vsekobanky holding 75 per cent., and by Soviet. 
,coiisume.rs^ and ag,ricultural societies in equal .proportions. . .' 

; Tiiet facilities provided ^y the Bank consisted of discount- 
ing . or '^xantiiig cash advances against bills of exchange 
dihwn by the exporting orga.i.iisations on the Soviet co-operative 
societies establis.Ijed in Great .Bjitain and other foreign countries. 
These were only . intended to be initial advances amounting to 
25 per cent, of the markel: value, of the goods to be exported. 'As, 
and when the goods were ready iSr export, documentary , credits 
. were established with»tlie Banl^'^s .correspondents in the U.S.S..R* 

:. in favour of the central exporting ' organisations. These credits 
. were; usually, granted to the extent of 40 per cent, to 50 per' cent, 
of the market value, thus 'bringing up the total finance provided 
by the Bank to some 70 per. cent, to 80 per cent, of the value of 
the goodS' consigned to it or placed under its control. 

" In financing .export operations, the Moscow Narodny Bank, 
Ltd., .enjoyed full co-operation from .banks -in various countries. 
Foreign banks discounted 'bills of the ■ ' Russian co-operative 
exporters endorsed by the Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd., and 
also made considerable advances against exported goods. 

Purchases by the co-operative societies of the U.S.S.R. from 
abroad amounted for the period of 1922-8 to ;;^25, 41 2,640, or 
about one- third of their total trade turnover.. Credit for purchases 
abroad was, in practically all cases, given, by firms from which 
such purchases were made and usually amounted to 80 per cent, 
of the total value of the goods .purchased. .. 

' The foreign trade of Soviet co-operatives was greatly facilitated 
by the support of co-operative organisations in Great Britain 
and other countries. The , Co-operative Wholesale Society in this 
country . took the lead in building up this .trade during the years 
;i 928-"365 and their purchase's amounted to ;£5,400,ooo and their 
sales .'to £7,750,000; over the period of 1925-38, the Scottish 
C.W.S.' bought from the Centrosoyus goods 'of £1,700,000 in value. 
The Banking Department of the C.W.S. and mixed Anglo-Soviet 
co-operative concerns financed purchases and sales to the value 
of nearly 1 00,000,000. Political, difficulties, which arose between' 
the Govminmnt of the two countries ■ during the ’thirties,' .re- 
stricted inter-co-operative trade, but there is .reason 'to believe 
that it will grow and prosper again. .. 


. ■ ■ 

/G . ' 

CHAPTER Vl' - 

GO«OPERATION'"aND 'THE WAR 

■ C ' . 

,e^ ■ 

{a) Collective Farming 

At THE H E I G HT ' O F ■■ T H E '■ INVASION, tlie , Sovlct Ullioil 
had, lost over 30. per cent, of itS' p.opulatioiis'and the,, percentage 
of the' loss sustained in such' important agricultural products as 
grain, fats, butter, meat, sugar and tobacco was much higher, 
owing to the fact that the occupied regions ■ were its main gran- 
aries and bases of supply.^ 

The ascertained material damage done by the Germans to the 
collective farms, as given in. the report on total material damage 
done by the invaders, published by the Extraordinary State 
Commission on September 13th, 1945, was as follows: over 
7O5OOO villages and hamlets demolished and completely or 
partially burned, 98,000 collective farms ruined and plundered;, 
2,890 machine tractor stations broken up, 7 million horses (out 
of 12 million previously in the occupied zones) and 17 million 
head of cattle (out of 31 million previously there) slaughtered or 
taken away, etc., ail to a total value of 181 milliard roubles in 
1941 prices (for collective farm property only). 

In the reception of evacuees from occupied regions collective 
farms played a foremost part; men, livestock, machines, fertilisers 
and seeds, which were distributed amongst the collective farms 
and machine tractor stations in the reception areas, were 
rapidly put to work and so helped materially to incrccise 
production. 

The agricultural life of the Soviet Union was kept steadily 
going while being adjusted to new requirements; this was very 
largely due to the existence of a planned economy which facili- 
tated the mobilisation of manpower, the increase oftprouiiction in 
the safer regions, the development of new agricultural areas, and 
the rapid introduction in those ''areas of, new types of,ce,reals and 
vegetables that had been. /little cultivated before "the war. The 
cultivation of new areas \and ' the. rapid construction of new 

^ See Appendix XI, Collective, Farms under the German Occupation, 

p. 113* 
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’systems of irrigation , brought ab^ut a considerable increase in 
the area of arable land. Sugar-b«&t ' plantations were developed 
' and' refineries built in the ^st, and north European regions, in 
.Uzbekistan and in ' Siberia, rotate cultivation also went ahead 
■ bY^kaps and bounds. 

As the dem,and of the armed forces and industry for manpower 
has gf own, the ^*suppiy of home-produced food has become 
virtually a woman’s job. ‘^Never before,” writes a Soviet news- 
paper, '^has woman’s role in*agrictilture been as important' as it 
is at , present. Women |ire now the chief workers in our country- 
side.” : ,, , ^ ■ 

Apart from the, ordinary agricultural ■ work, great deal of 
'Which was always , done by women, their successful handling of 
mechanical equipment and of the administration of' collective 
farms are constantly being publicised. Of the 170,000' newly 
trained tractor drivers in 1942, 125,000 were women. In 1943, 
3,846 women’s tractor brigades .and over .145,000 women tractor 
drivers took part in an annual national competition ■ and 
170,000 women farm-workers entered the All-Union Socialist 
Competition for land-workers. At the end of 1943 in the 
Altai territory 18,000 women had become tractor-drivers and 
harvester-combine operators since the beginning of the war and 
over 6,000 had become farm managers or tractor brigade 
leaders, wliile 300 had been elected chairmen of collective 
farms. 

In the collective farms of the Moscow region alone, i , 1 46 women 
were in 1943 at the head of field teams. These figures, coming 
from some of the most highly developed agricultural regions, are 
a good illustration of the part women have played in Soviet 
agriculture during the war. 

' Besides the women' permanently working .on the ' land, a great 
many housewives and women employees help on the farms during 
the harvest season. A decree of April, 1942, rendered all able- 
bodied men between fourteen and fifty-five and all able-bodied 
women between fourteen and fifty who were not already em- 
ployed in industry and transport liable to mobilisation for land 
work wkaievcf necessary. 

3 - Speaking at a women’s conference in Moscow in April, 1943, one of the 
best-known women tractor-drivers in, the /Soviet Union, Darya Gamsh, said 
limt in her home district (Ryasan) 400 women were working as farm managers, 
560 as chairmen of village soviets (councils), about 4,500 as tractor-drivers or 
harvester-combine operators, and .5,500 were managers of livestock farms. 
Darya Gamsh, who initiated Socialist Competition among women tractor- 
drivers, had by June 22nd, 1944, with her women brigade, covered 5,800 acres 
of land, three times as much as the, normai annual quota. 
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„ . ^^Sociaiist competition,” extelided to agriciiiture on a very large 
scale,; ’.haS' increased productivity together with economy . in 
materials, , seeds, fertilisers and ■ agricultural implements far 
beyond what was planned. The aim- has been to improve present 
standards of sowing, ploughing, harvesting, , stock-breedifig^ ' 
and -machine repairs. Through the organisatipn ' of 'Tront line 
decades,” i.e. special ten-day periods of intensive work during 
harvesting, the yield of crops has gone up by some 25 per cent, 
since this practice was introduced. 

Again, agriculture' has made" real progress' during the war 
owing to the, more intensive application of scientific ; m,ethods. 
To .further that progress, 'the Soviet Ac'adeiiiy - of Science devoted 
much of its activities in .1943. to ’increasing the, yield of rubber 
crops, sugar-beet and potatoes and to raising the output of 
synthetic fertilisers. As flax is an important war material, special 
efforts were .made to maintain the, volume of production for the 
country as a, whole, and, the 'loss ’of important producing districts, 
was made up by increasing the yield in others. 

In order to improve stock-breeding, much attention, was given 
to the provision of more fodder, the increased use of winter 
pastures, the reduction of the death-rate of young stock through 
greater care and the improvement of fertility through new 
methods of artificial insemination. In this connection, special 
privileges were granted both to those collective farms which were 
most successful in cattle breeding and to their best individual 
workers. 

Early in the war all efforts made to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and to maintain supplies were seriously endangered 
through the disorganisation of the market trade of collective 
farms. In 1942 Pravda complained that insufficient attention 
was being paid to this most important source of wartime supplies. 
The local food reserves,” it went on to say,"together with the 
goods brought to the market by the collective farms and their 
members, must become one of the main sources of supply for the 
masses. But the organisation of collective farm trade is being 
seriously neglected. These max'kets have in fact ceased to exist 
in many places and in some places speculators aremcti^c on their 
territory.” The paper then explained that if the member who sells 
Ills goods on the market is to support it, he must be given the 
opportunity to buy the goods he needs and added: “When this 
two-way traffic trade of collective farms is being discussed, some 
officials, who are used to receiving everything ready-made, 
prefer to argue that some commodities are unobtainable. This 
argument ,' has ■ no foundation. ' In' every towm one can organise 
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the production oT such goods as .new and repaired clothing, boots, 

, soap, ; hard ware, simple i\irniture,ietc.’V 

serious warning given to the producers of consumer goods 
has had its efl'ect. Rural corlmners’ co-operative; societies, handi- 
fi'iift co-operatives, and workers’ supply departments have done 
their best to develop and- increase ' with great vigour and in- 
genuity the prcaduction of consumers’ goods from loc,al, raw 
materials and by local resources. But. the civilian population has 
. ' , experienced very great lictrd,giiips,^and British war rations would 
seem a great luxury ..ill comparison. ' 

... The rapid iiberatibn of Soviet territory. , from ■ the. invaders 
'. opened the way for rapid rehabilitation and re-establishment' of 
■ Soviet agriculture. The agricultural plan published on. March' 
; 1944, laid down its outline for that summer. It provided 

for a sown area under all crops in collective farms of 18,673,000 
acres more than the year before, not counting thC' liberated areas 
of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper, the Leningrad and. Kalim.n 
regions, and the liberated parts of the Byelorussian and Estonian 
Republics, The area under grain crops was to be 13,437,000 
acres more than the previous year. The plan provided for special 
measures to increase the harvest of sugar-beet and cotton. The 
decree promulgating the plan laid down in great detail the 
agrotechnical measures to be taken in each region and autonom- 
ous republic, and the areas to be planted under each crop. 
The plans for each collective and State farm had to be 
prepared on this basis within ten days of the publication of the 
■ . decree, . 

The re-establishment of Soviet agriculture is proving to be no 
easy task, however. The German invaders destroyed all they 
coiild lay their hands on before leaving, but the collective 
farmers are working hard to restore their farms and villages. 
Here is a description of the position in Byelorussia in the autumn 
of 1944: ^‘The German Fascist robbers have, in the three years 
of their occupation, destroyed and demolished 342 machine 
tractor stations and their techiiical equipment. The sown area 
was greatly .reduced: the sowing of grain has decreased ' by more 
than 4Q^iier cent., potato planting by half, and flax to one-eighth 
of the pre-wS-r amount. ' The invaders have liquidated all the 
special livestock collective farms; the number of horses has. been 
reduced by 71 per cent., large horn cattle by 78 per cent., sheep 
by 84 per cent., and pigs'by 92 per cent... 

. . .... . .‘^Soviet .agriculture in .Byelorussia has Teen thrown back very 
. .far. Notwithstanding. '.. all these, losses^, the collective farmers in 
Byelorussia re-established in. thetautumn of, 1944^ 9,160 collective 
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farms (90 per cent, of the pre-war number) , and ninety machine ' 
tractor, stations, and yet anotfer ■ 228, of these are to : be,' set up 
again..., .,h. 

“Grain: production has been, restored up to 60' per cent., and 
much energy has ,beeii devoted ,to improving the soil and ^ to 
gardening,’'^ 

In the Ukraine the position is similar. One year after libei-atioii 
(1944), the collective farms were tilling and sowing 65 per. cent, 
.of the pre-war area, that uiid^r' grain being 73. per cent, of pre- . 
war. The. pre-war level has actually , been .aciiieved by the 
Ukraine collective farms • in some brafiches of 'agricultural' 
economy. Thus 1,173 machine tractor stations are again set up 
and the collective- farmers undertook to complete the whole 
annual plan of grain deliveries by October 25th, 1944, and to 
deliver an additional 250,000 tons for a Red Army special fund. 
By October l oth, 1944, 91 per cent, of the plan had been com- 
pleted.^ ■ , ' 

Through special efforts made during 1943 in the collective 
farms in the Moscow District, vegetable crops increased by '16 
per cent, over 1941, and in other districts by as much as 50 per 
cent. In the same period two million more acres of potatoes 
were sown.^ 

To sum up: war experience has proved that, notwith- 
standing all difficulties and shortcomings, the collectivisation 
and mechanisation of agriculture are among the main founda- 
tions of the military success of the Soviet Union and of its 
capacity to build up in such a short time a mechanised army of 
colossal dimensions and great efficiency. Collective farming 
proved also to be the backbone of the Soviet home front.‘^ The 
enormous area of the country and the organisation of its agri- 
culture on the basis of collective farming made possible a large- 
scale agricultural evacuation, involving the orderly transfer of 
millions of farmers, livestock and equipment to new places. We 
believe that collective farming will also serve as the main weapon 
of speedy and successful post-war reconstruction. 

J- X’^upenia, Isvestia, No. 252, October 22nd, 1944. 

^ N. S. Ghriistschev, Isvestia, No. 247, October 17th, 1944. ^ 

3 Socialist Agiiculiural Economy, 1944, No. 4, p. 16. 

^ See Fravda, No. 279, November 12th, 1943: “If in the third year of the war 
our Army has not experienced shortage in the supply of food, if our population 
is supplied with food and industry with raw materials, it is a result of the power 
and vitality of collective farming and the patriotism of peasant economy” 
(Stalin in a speech on November 7th, 1943), See also N. Barou, The Soviet Home 
Front, Lotidon, 1943. 
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(i) Rural Consumers'^ Co-operation 

The war . has; put a' heavy , strairl on the distributive machine, . 
.Immediately after' it, began ^ rationing' was introduced and the 

■ urbW ' to b^' satisfied' with a very meagre: diet. 
The ' syste^m was difFerentiah and provided- special ' and larger 
supplies for workers in war industries. 

Eneipy occupa|J.on of important agricultural areas meantj.at 
the height of the invasion, a loss of supplies amounting to 55 per 
cent., o'f -the fats, ' iiicluding^biitter, per cent, of the sugar, ' and' 
yO' per cent, of the tobacco, , and, since the Red. i\rmy had'.to be 
fed. at all. costs, civiiiar? rations had to be further reduced.- - 

- The .evacuation -of tens of millions- of "people l.mposed on the 
distributive system ■' difficult tasks, some of -them insurmountable. 
Rural consumers’ co-operatives had .to face the problems, 'of 
.readjusting distribution, -increasing and developing their catering 
and bread-selling organisation, collecting foodstuffs and '. raw 

■ materials, and increasing the local -production of consumers’ 
goods and supplies for the armed -forces. They dealt with all these 
difficult tasks with equal courage and success. 

The movement as a whole, however, suffered badly from the 
ravages of war. Following the destruction' occasioned by the 
German occupation, membership of the rural consumers’ societies 
dropped from 38 to 28 millions and the number of shops 
remaining open fell to 95,831. The annual trade of the Centrosoyus 
fell from 42 to 22 thousand million roubles; it did not pay 
dividends, but used its surplus to make' grants to societies asking 
for aid and for educational and cultural purposes. 

But ' notwithstanding the terrible war- conditions, the Cent- 
rosoyus had at the beginning of 1944 a membership of 24,156 
societies' covering all types of co-operation, ■ as follows:. 18,222 
rural and 77 urban societies, 396 district societies, 2^776 district 
unions, 2,533 collecting ^ fishing society, and 89 regional and 
62 republican and territorial unions. . ' 

The Board of Directors of the Centrosoyus is elected at national 
congresses. he'l-d' every five years: at present the. Board consist's of 
eleven members, -who serve as full-time' Directors. It is. responsible 
for the central activities and the sup.ervision'of the wdiO'le .network 
of rurar'cbnsulners’ co-operatives.,,' Its' 'annual plans indicate the 
minimum amount of trade to be conducted by each co-operative 
society. The regional, district and local'..sbcieties 'are .not 'bound- to 
purchase goods from the but they buy from it about 

foul' -fifths of their total requirements; .'the remaining fifth is 
bought from State organisations and ,:.froin individual peasants 
and handicraft co-operatives. 
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^ . Tht 'Cmtrosoyus and -the regional unions making serious 
efforts to' increase through education the supply of ^ trained 
employees for the movement', Centrosojus has. organised ' three 
colleges, forty-two technical school^and forty-seven, co-operacive 
schools. By October ist, -1944, there were. 950, studeiits in, t^e 
colleges, 8,766 in the technical and 5,080 in co-operative schools. 
'The students have their lodgings Jree, and Cenf%osoyus mak^s,them 
during their, school and college period an allowance of 80 to 120' 
roubles monthly. The -fees which are paid by the, students, come 
to about 100 .roubles .per annum, 'plus three roubles.' a, day for 
food.i ' ^ 

The employees of ' the .rural, consumers’ societies are organised 
in' their special consumers’ co-operative employees’, trade union 
with a membership of many hundred thousands. Sixty per cent, 
of the income of this Union is spent on educational and cultural 
work among its members. It is run by local trade union com- 
mittees in co-operative trading units, and makes a great con- 
tribution to the general educational and cultural effort of the 
movement.2 

The following are only a few examples of work carried on by the 
Union all over the country. The Altai Territorial branch of the 
Union organised in the third quarter of 1944 314 lectures and 
more than 3,000 readings of newspapers or talks, which were 
attended by over 46,000 people. It set up twenty-eight new '^Red 
Corners,” issued 275 wall newspapers and formed circles to teach 
13 1 illiterate and semi-illiterate people to read. 

In the fourth quarter of 1944 the travelling library of the 
Union in the Moscow region served eighty-six points, to which it 
lent 48,000 books. Of the 3,000 readers, 40 per cent, read fiction, 
24 per cent, books on general political questions, 4 per cent, 
scientific and 32 per cent, children’s literature. 

The cultural activities of the rural consumers’ co-operative 
societies are interwoven with those of such other organisations in 
the area as village soviets, collective farms and village reading- 
roo'm.s.' 

The Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Employees plays an 
important part in organising educational and cultural activities 
in the local societies. The work is based on clubs that^encourage 
amateur art, dramatic, choral and sometimes ch'oreograpliic 
circles. In the offices of the Selpo^ or tea-rooms, is usually to be 
found a recreation-room or a *‘Red Corner,” where magazines, 

1 For a detailed description of the programme, etc., see Report ^ pp. 28-30; 
also see Appendix XII, p. 1 1 6. 

^ J, Semenov, Co-operative Review^ May, 1945, p. 77. 
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, .newspapers and %'ames like chess and ' draughts, are available 
and lectures are given. In„the '‘R|d Corner’' a .wall newspaper 
will,, tell of the success of Socialist competition in local enterprise 
and the output of leading locil workers. There are alsO 'Chiidreii’s 
cotiimissions which, arrange parties and entertainments for 
diildfen of the, co-operative workers. ■ 

■ The money :devt ted to these ;aictivities being based on turnover 
and not .on ■ pro.fitj a reasonable income is assured for cultural 
work — local co-operative uS 5 cif:ties gay 0-07 per, cent.' from -their 
\tradiiig a,iid', 0*65 per cent, from tlieir , processing turnover. The 
Seipo Tetaim ,for its locM . activities 20, per cent, of such income, 
and hands: over the rest to , ■ which . in .turn subsidises 

lo,cars,oc,ieties in iieed 'of help. 

; The ' position of the regional and district union ' societies is 
brought out- clearly in an important report recently, published , by 
the British Co-operative .Delegation to the Soviet Union, which 
contains some, interesting facts about the Moscow and LeningTad 
regional unions. 

Ill the Moscow Regional Unions there were in the second half 
of 1944 sixty-seven district and 413 local societies, running 
2,347 shops, 219 restaurants, 266 bakeries, 186 warehouses and 
300 grain warehouses. The combined membership of all societies 
in the area was about half a million, and the total capital over 
60 million roubles. They employed 16,300 persons, 85 per cent, 
of whom were women, as compared with the staff of Centrosqyus^ 
which is only 70 per cent, women. The Regional Union acts as 
the central buying agency purchasing goods, mainly from 
Centrosoyiis^ and supplying them to the district and local soeieties. 

New wartime activities have been taken on -with great in- 
genuity and resource. First there is the collection of scrap metal 
for munitions; 340,000 tons of non-ferrous scrap metal were 
collected in the region during the war. In quite another held of 
activity, 1,000 tons of dried bread and 7,000 tons of pickled 
cabbage were prepared in 1943 as part of a stored-food pro- 
gramme. The Union has maintained its educational activities. 
About a thousand people passed through a full-time course of 
training, jn the hrst quarter, and i ,350 in the last quarter of 1944. 

The fate of ilie Leningrad Union gives a good example of the 
terrible destruction caused by the German invasion. Before the 
war it had seventy-two district societies, with 434 local societies, 
totalling 554,000 members. During,.. the, war, at a time when two- 
thirds of the area was overrun by the Germans, the number of 
local societies had fallen to 127 and that of district societies to 
i See Report t pp. 13-14. 


sixty-six. : Total ' membersliip had been reduced to' 2'22jOOO and 
the number o'f employees-, ha^. fallen accordingly from'^ -245000 to 
7,5600,5 of whom 88 ’- per cent. ' wer^. womeii.^ , After the German 
retreat, reconstruction of co-operntives began grim|y.' In the 
second half of 1944- there 'were -in this area 1,163 retail shops, 

2 1 7 restaurants, 186 bakeries, , 97 grain stores and 69 wholesale 
warehouses already in operation.'^ Rehabilitaticn has now become 
the ,maiii preoccupation of the Union: there had. Teen rebuilt, 
by , November, .1944, 250 retail 'shops, 40 bakeries, 37 Wcireiiouses, 
60 restaurants 'and. 22- offices. The Union 'was actively maim- 
,facturing ,consumers’' goods, -such as ea/clieiiware and 'wooden 
utensils and hosiery fi'om local materials and repairing clothes and 
boots. It has also farms of .nearly" '5,000 acres for 'gTO'wiiig of 
potatoes , and vegetables and has . establkhed , ' fisheries., ' and 
machinery for collection of eggs, wool, metals and rags. 

. Some idea of how- a district society works can be obtained ixom ', 
the experience of the Pargolov district society established in -192 1 .^ 
The -membership of this society was ' i i-,ooo before the war, 
though it had been reduced to about 3,500 by October ist, 1944. 
It had seven local societies, controlling 58 shops, 20 restau- 
rants in its 7 bakeries, 2 tailor-shops, 2 clotlies-repairing shops, 

I mineral water factory, 2 fish-shops, 3 barber shops and 2 ' ware- 
houses. The societies in the district employed 648 persons, of 
whom 503 •were women. The society runs its own farms and has 
organised successfully the collection of metals, hides, old rubber 
and berries. The Report contains descriptions of a number of 
local societies, or Selpo, visited by the Delegation, among them 
Kusminski (6,000 members and eight shops), Veeshniyakovsky 
(6,000 members and thirteen shops), Sneegiry (1,300 members 
and five shops) and Tomilino (nine shops covering two villages). 
The Veeshniyakovsky and Sneegiri societies each had a woman 
chairman. In Tomilino, which is one of the largest of the Selpo, 
trade was increased by the sales of toys and woollen goods 
manufactured locally by \dllage people. In this area a State 
shop was found close to the Selpo shop, supplying the workers of 
a few factories in the neighbourhood. Some of these workers 
were actually members of the Selpo^ though they were * he same 
time being supplied with rationed goods through the State shop.''' 

These examples illustrate the work that is being done dirougii- 

,^,.„.^,See p... 18. ■ 

■^...The Report adds:.*‘In every- case where , there was a State shop in the close 
proximity of the local Selpo, the co-operative organisation compared more than 
favourably from the standpoint of cleanliness, etc., with the State shop** (see 
Report, p. 21). 


(5ut the Union by*tlie consumers’ rural 'Societies to maintain the 
level of production and , supplies ctf food and other consumers’ 
goo^s. They surpassed: their :p^^ans for 1943 in what they achieved., 

; Their turnover in food and '^ 4 ndustriai goods was 13 per cent ' 
i greater .for the, whole Union than .in the., preceding year "and 
! the network of co-operative catering societies was greatly 
i extended. •• 

I Particularly successful ■ were the consumers’ societies in the' 
collection of grainj potatoe'l a.iid vegetables and in the' preserva- 
i tion. of vegetables, , e.g. cucumbers, tomatoes and cabbage, for 
1 the Red Army. At the, Same time the collection of raw. materials. 

I for use in industry, .e.g. wool and hides, rags and bones, as well 
! as metal scrap, was much intensified. .■ 

I ' The co-operative supply of different agricultural products, 
j such as' medicinal plants, mushrooms, wild fruit and berries, game, 

! small cattle, etc., has also increased. Consumers’ co-operatives 
I are entrusted by ' the Soviet Government with part of the purclias-' 
i ing of raw materials and finished goods (potatoes, vegetables, 

1 eggs, ■■ wool,' etc.), which are to be delivered to the State 'in 
accordance with the law of compulsory deliveries, and these 
goods are used primarily for supplying the Red Army and the 
most important industrial centres. 

Reference sho.uld also be made to the contribution of con« 
sumers’ co-operatives in wartime to the processing of vegetables, 
j potatoes and fruit (pickling, salting, drying). In pre-war times 
the dehydration of vegetables by consumers’ co-operatives w^as 
insignificant in amount, but to-day dehydration makes for more 
efficient preservation of goods and also reduces the transport 
needed for their distribution, and thousands of new drying plants, 
turning out thousands of tons of dried potatoes and vegetables 
for the needs of the Red Army, have been built during the 
war;^ the supply of dried vegetables rose in 1943 by 25 per 
■ ■ .'Cent.'''.'""'. 

Many co-operative societies have established subsidiary farms 
for the supply of agricultural produce to their own members. 
Practically every district union of co-operatives has its own grain 
farms, liw^fock farms, fish-ponds and the like. In 1943 the area 
j which they haS under crop was 10 per cent, above the 1942 
figure and the catch of fish had increased by 27 per cent.^ 

( The story related in the preceding paragraphs shows clearly that, 
; to meet the problems arising from the disorganisation of war and 
j ill particular the drying up of the ord-ihary channels of supply, 
3 - See Review of International Co-op^atmiy'^o^. 3-4, p. 47. 

: 2 Co-operative MwSf July 1 5th,. 1944,- .p. 10. 


consuinersV societies have had to fail' back oh local resourceC 
They have had' to extend tMiir industrial • activities in order to' 
produce more of the essential consumers^ goods which, 
the. war, had either been delivered* from industrial .centres or to':' 
a. much smaller extent manufactured by local industries ^aad 
handicraft co-operatives. .The rural co-operatives soon found; it 
possible to produce on the spot^the goods which their members 
needed: 'in,, nearly all parts of the Union soap, candles, some' 
chemicals,, pottery,, furniture, baFtexs, harness, felt and' other 
goods were before long manufactured locally.^ Nor was . insuper- 
' able difficulty encountex'ed in the prodhction ' of cheese, beer, 
malt .and non-alcoholic drinks, in . the smoking and drying of fish, 
nor even, the, establishment of shops for, repairing boots, and; 
clothing. 

.Every day the Soviet Press has published facts confirming the 
enormous scale of this industrial revival. The following descrip- 
tion for the Stalingrad district, a typical one, illustrates how the 
special conditions of every locality were turned to good account. ^ 

As that experience shows, local industrial production can be 
organised simply and without special outlay. For many industries 
there has been no need to build special premises; ordinary 
country cottages and empty warehouses were adapted, simple 
equipment made on the spot, and specialists found locally. 
Employment in these local co-operative enterprises attracts the 
labour of old people, invalids, women and youth, as well as 
evacuees from the western districts. Most of the raw materials 
needed have been found in every district, if and when the local 
co-operators have shown the necessary initiative and drive. 

1 “Consumers’ societies and their unions have organised thousands of 
industrial enterprises, mostly small, which rely upon ample local supplies of 
raw materials and use the services of collective farmers in their free time, also 
of housewives, invalids, etc. There are nearly 10,600 such enterprises making 
clothes, shoes, harness, barrels, soap, rope and other goods. In 1942 the value 
of their output was 229 million roubles, in 1943 665 million roubles and for 
the first half of 1944 545 million roubles” {see Review of International Co-operation^ 
Nos. 3-4, 1945, p. 47). 

^ There the District Consumers* Co-operative of Frolov organised its own 
soap factory. The raw material which it required came from, tb^ w;aste fat of 
the slaughter-houses, and enough soap was thus produced tO meet the needs of 
nearly the whole population of the region. The District Consumers’ Co- 
operative Society of the Serafimov Region has used the wool to produce 
knitted garments, and its workshops are also maldng combs, kitchen tables, 
and stools, all for local consumption. The Kalatchev Society turned out combs, 
wooden spoons and crockery, leather goods and built two brick factories. Not 
far from Stalingrad, factories are processing offal and making household soap 
and leather goods. From many other factories come haberdashery, woollen 
goods, earthenware and simple furniture. 
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In, 19435 local ■ production of consumers* ■ co-operatives ' was 
three' times, that of the, previous 'yekr and included 60O3OOO pairs 
of felt 'boots, about 150,000 ^ts of war jackets and. trousers, over 
100,000. sl^eepskin coats, 170,-600, caps and hundreds of thousands 
o 7 sets of knitted goods. ' Part of the available, stocks ofuvool, 
sheepskins aiid^ leather .were devoted to the manufacture of. 
cIothii% for the .i%rai population. In their distribution, priority 
was given to, the. families of mobilised men, to war invalids, and 
to schoolchildren,.' ■ . ,. ^ .*1 , 

Among,, ' the , other temporary activities' of 'rural ' coiisumers* 
societies has been the popularising of .war loans. Members of local, 
societies have .subscribed ,' many , , thousand millions ^ of . roubles. 
From their',., dividend funds . they, have contributed ,68 million 
roubles to, .build .a ' tank unit . for. '. the Red "Army., .Furthermore, 
with . the , liberation of Soviet territories, the consumers* move- 
ment, and especially 'the G.W.S. (Centrosoyus) ^ is taking a leading 
part iii, re-establishing consumers '.co-opera'tives in the liberated 
areas. , The scale of destruction of co-operative, shops, warehouses, 
.bakeries 'and canteens during, warfare -and occupation is'liard to 
believe: but, members of societies in other areas' are helping to 
repair the, damage .and rebuild . where necessary both by their 
own efibrt 'End by subscriptions for'"the increase of share, capital. 
The task.'of getting co-operation going' once more in thesC' districts 
is. one of the . principal tasks of Centrosoyus and much is being done 
in this direction. According to data.. ' given' for September, ist, 
.1944, in the liberated regions, of :the Russian, Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, Karelo-Finnish,. and Moldavian' -Republics as .many as. 
1,309' district unions, ii,o6i consumers’ societies, 23,792 shops 
'.and booths,., 2,536,. dining-rooms' .and ' tea-rooms, 1,580': bakeries, 
had been re-established. 1 

In the light of these' achievements, it. can truly be said that the 
rural societies have progressed far since their reorganisation in 
1935, and that the new and difficult' tasks -with which the .war has 
confronted them have been met wi'th courage and imagination. 

(tr) Urban Distribution 

Under war Conditions the organisation-' of distribution lias been 
even more difficult in the towns than'., in the country. The front 
came very near to Leningrad, ' Moscow and other important 
industrial centres, and much of the urban population had to be 
supplied under real “front-line” co.nditions. Thus, there was a 
revival of the “closed” supply orgamsation in the factories by the 

1 Review of International Co-operation, Nos. 3—4, 1 945, p. 48. 
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formation of the Workers’ Supply Departments, as supplies to the 
most importaiif war factories^iiad to be ensured and 'there were 
no longer the urban co-operatives tp see , such a hard job through, 
The Workers’ Supply Departments; -'set upfn important industrial 
enterprises, were authorised ' to secure their own subsi.cMaf y 

■ sources of supply and to provide the workers with food at cheaper 
'.rates.. The food had to be obtained .from auxiliary farms, 'kitchen 
gardens and other enterprises, and; some State . farms , were 
allocated to the Workers’. Supply Departments. The,- railways 
organised ■ auxiliary fisheries, and the iron and steel industries 
established, hundreds of workshops . to produce fiouseliokl' goods' 
from- local materials or scraps and^ exchange them for agricultural 
produce.' The Workers’ Supply Departments, fell back, on the 
early experiences of the .^'closed co-operatives” period, when 
food-production was. to some extent run by co-operative units 
(see p. 57). : , 

■ ■ .,It has .always been important for the Soviet. Union, a country 
of immense size and with a rapidly growing industrial population 
and rising standard of living, to decentralise its food production' 
to the utmost and to develop sources of food supplies as near as 
possible to the industrial centres. It was inevitable that in winter- 
time considerable quantities of processed food should have to be 
transported to these industrial centres and that such commodities 
as sugar, salt, canned fish and meat or dried fruit should be 
supplied from the towns to rural communities. It was, however, 
equally essential that perishable goods like milk, vegetables, eggs 
and fruit should have to ‘‘travel” as little as possible, and that 
when practicable they should be produced around the cities. It 
was essential, not only in order to relieve the heavily over- 
burdened transport system, but also to meet the shortage of 
storage installations, the numbers and capacity of which were far 
below the needs of the large urban centres and still far from 
satisfactory in operation. 

Great efforts were made, therefore, to create poultry, pig and 
dairy farms, market and fruit gardens in and around the in- 
dustrial centres. This tendency was speeded up during the \rar, 
when factory Workers’ Supply Departments liadko it .■/-greatly 
on their own farms, -or allotments- and in developing them, showed 
considerable initiative and inventiveness. 

There is no doubt that the special attention given to local food 
production has helped the Soviet war effort enormously. It is 
estimated that over 30 per cent, of the total food supplies were 
produced locally during the first year of war and probably 40 
per cent, in the second. The large-scale use of waste products for 
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feeding - pigs lia#:„yielded, great ' quantities' of meat. HospitaiSj 
..xiniversitieSj schools, and other institutions have , started to run 
their o.wii farms. Pravda wc^ed in 1 943 ■ increased vigilance to, 
ensure" that: the food .distriLbted 'by Workers^ Supply Depart- 
ments go* only to the industrial workers' entitled to it, since 
,“ciiiniiial elements’’ ,can find their w^ay into canteens and shops. 
‘‘'Things must be §0 arranged that every private list drawer up for 
illegal distribution is immediately made public or placed before 
the"" Courts.” The trade ufiiops ,haye been, entrusted , by the State 
Committee for Defence with control over the .distribution of food 
in canteens and shops said, in, order to stop. all .leakages, .inspecto'ts 
have been appointed in each republic, territory and region. 

A great many allotments, both private, and collective, have 
been cultivated. .In 1943 1,900,000 acres were being run as 
private allotments and were used by 11,625,000 workers. In 
1944 their number had grown to iSJ millions. The All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions asked allotment holders to 
continue their efforts in 1 944, and factory trade union committees 
and allotment commissions were requested to ensure punctual 
provision of seed potatoes, to arrange for proper storage of the 
crops and to conclude contracts with collective State and auxili- 
ary farms for the dispatch of seedlings to ailotment-holders. 

At the end of 1942 a decree secured for holders of the allot- 
ments possession of their land for five to seven years. The decree 
seems to cover both individual holders and subsidiary farms 
acquired by factories and institutions. 

During the war, the wide network of canteens was used 
specially to feed children and men on leave. The can teens 
worked overtime on a shift basis in order to satisfy the pressing 
demand for food. Where factories have WorkersvSupply Depart- 
ments, these are held solely responsible for the proper allocation 
of supplies to the canteens. Their duties cover the prevention of 
pilfering and the supply of working personnel. The Soviet Press 
has often emphasised, during the war, that the Party organisa- 
tions must be held responsible for the proper functioning of the 
restaurants. If the workers’ domestic conveniences are below 
standard, if shopping arrangements are bad, or if the restaurants 
are inellicient,‘*the leaders of the Party are obliged to put matters 
right immediately. 

The need to re-establish Workers’ Supply Departments and to 
allocate special tasks to the trade unions, in order to secure 
improvements in urban distribution and to develop allotments 
on a mass scale, clearly shows that the lack of urban co-operative 
societies mobilising local initiative is badly felt in the Soviet 
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Union. Efforts are being made to find a remedy for this omissiotf' 
throngli 'the activities of tradf union organisations.^ 

''n 

{d) Handicraft Od’^operatives 

'During the war the' handicraft co-operatives switched over to 
war work, and their output in that field increased tremendously. 

Special interest attaches 'to thi^’work. Handiclraft co-operatives 
were formerly found as a rule in smaller localities, .which lacked ^ 
facilities for running the largor type of factory. They specialised': 
in consumers’ goods and their output supplemented the output 
of the larger units.' Important from the social point of; view'' 
is, the, fact that they ' attracted craftsmen, often .older people, 
who had been brought up in'home industries and preferred the" 
atmosphere of a co-operative shop to that of the modern Soviet 
factory. 

With the war, a significant change in this state of affairs came 
about. The craftsmen who had been quite content making such 
things as window latches, locks, iron rakes, stove equipment, 
kitchen utensils, spades, spoons have responded to the more 
urgent demands of the war. Their knowledge and varied 
experience enabled them to switch over quickly from making 
those peacetime gadgets, which they did with a minimum of 
equipment, to manufacturing anti-tank equipment, machine-gun 
parts, and so forth. All those evacuated factories which under- 
stood how to mobilise the handicraft co-operative societies and to 
give them the right equipment and technical advice have obtained 
extremely gratifying results. 

On the other hand, the mere fact of being engaged on war 
wmrk has obviously meant a reduction in their contribution to 
the consumers’ goods supplies, especially those of the collective 
farm markets. The shortage of consumers’ goods has thus been 
intensified and the position of the markets undermined. In 

3 . Th& Soviet lEsr published on March 13th, 1944, the following Report: 
“The Twelth Plenary Session of the All-Union Central Gounci! of Trade 
Unions opened on March nth, 1944, in Moscow. 

“The chairmen of the Central Committees and of a number of regional and 
factory committees of trade -umo'ns are taking part, as well as leadipg^jindustrial 
workers, Stakhanovites, engineers and technicians and the -most active trade 
union members from factories in the capital. The session has confirmed the 
following agenda: (i) The work of trade union organisations for the further 
development of Socialist emulation. (2) Measures for further development 
and improvement of individual and collective allotment cultivation during 
1944. (3) Increased control by trade union organisations over the work of 
dining-rooms, shops and auxiliary farms. (4) Organisational matters.’* This 
agenda shows what importance is attached to distribution and the organisation 
of allotment work. 
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"consequence, a wide and effective campaign for a proper distri- 
bution, of the output, as betweemwar material and consumers'' 
^oqds, lias gone on for some^time in the Soviet Press. : 

^ Experience thus shows that under. conditions of organised and. 
piapiied economy, handicraft co-operatives can become useful 
aiixiiiaries to the State, industries. The 'fact that they work mainly 
for local needs, uang such locahraw materials and such labour as 
is not particularly suited for conditions in the factories, of to-day,, 
makes them a useful and iihp9rtan^ factor in^, Soviet e.conomic.,life. , 
'Since the Government, began, to 'encourage the regionalisation of 
supplies and greater reliance upon'iocal resources, they have been 
called upon' to play . an ■ important --p.art in, the . production, of 
consumers®'' goods. It follows equally ■ that the producers®,' co- 
operatives, have helped considerably to supply the needs, of, both 
the battle and home fronts. In the R.S.F.S.R. alone, their 
factories produced in 1942 about 4,000,000 pairs of felt boots, 
16,000,000 metres of fabrics, about 8,000,000 pieces of knitted 
goods, 7,000 tons of soap and 188,000 sledges. Over the country, 
on a whole, they produced over a million tons of peat, 470,000 
tons of coal and 4,000,000 cubic metres of timber.^ 

The handicraft co-operatives are being rapidly re-established 
in the newly liberated territories: indeed,' early in 1944, it was' 
reported that 2,500 handicraft co-operatives were already pro- 
ducing consumers® goods in liberated localities. 


1 Co-operative JVewSj July 15th, 1944, p. lo. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSIONS ^ , 

W HAT LESSONS. ARE. TO^BE ffEARNT from .the' varied, ex- 
perience of the Soviet co-operative movepieiit, through 'the years 
of peace and' war. They- are many ■ in ' number and may be 
classified, under the headings' used' in the. earlier chapters of 
■tills book. 

{a) General 

(1) The outstanding lesson is that under a planned economy 
social and economic effort need not become monotonous and 
uniform: the co-existence on the one hand of a multitude of 
voluntary co-operative organisations, and nationalised industry 
and State trade on the other, have proved in the Soviet Union 
to be a working proposition. Their success has been greatly 
facilitated by the regionalisation and decentralisation of economic 
organisation within the framework of planned national economy. 
Such decentralisation has been essential to the establishment of 
a sound co-operative structure, as one which assists in developing 
the collective initiative of the people in each locality, 

(2) Distribution has proved to be much more difficult to 
organise than production and the machinery of distribution has 
thus become the most vulnerable part of the State economic 
structure. In no other part has the danger of inefficiency and 
bureaucracy been so apparent. 

(3) A comparison between the methods used and the results 

achieved by the co-operative societies in rural areas and the 
State trading bodies in urban areas clearly puts the co-operative 
organisation in a favourable light. In a planned economy 
co-operation is probably one of the best safeguards against 
inefficiency and bureaucracy. ^ 

(4) In any country it is of supreme importance that agreement 
should be reached between the party representing organised 
labour and the co-operative movement as to the role which the 
latter should play in the period of transition from a capitalist 
to a socialist economy. The experience of the Soviet Union 
should wai'n us how costly the failure to reach such an under- 
standing from the outset can be in both the long and short run. 
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Ill order, to avoid elsewhere a waste of social energy similar to 
that experiericed in .the U.S.S.R.jj^the Labour, /Co-operative. and 
tracje union: movements. would be well -advised to study, each.' in 
its own field,, the peculiar eOmomic conditions' of their countries .. 

.prepare beforehand plans for the division of functions and 
responsibility between them during the transition period. " 

.(5) The n.ew relationship established between the State and 
.co-operative societies in the Soviet 'Union differs fundamentally 
from that which , exists ir? capitalist countries... The Soviet eo- 
operative movement is neither suspicious nor afraid of the.' State 
as an unfriendly powei^ supporting capitalist .competitors, simply 
because ■' there are none in the U.S.S.R. There "State and co.- 
operative economic institutions function as -integrated' anduom- 
piementary forces. That , is why Soviet co-operative societies 
neither have, nor need have, financial and insurance agencies 
of their own. They obtain from the established banks and in- 
surance concerns of the State the credits necessary to finance the 
annual production plans.^ 

(6) Not the least important is the lesson that rural co-operation 
can be at one and the same time an essential feature of a planned 
economy and the main expression of functional democracy in the 
countryside. Rural co-operatives have come to occupy a leading 
place in Soviet economic life, because the State has learned that 
it can get to work and feed the 20 million peasant families only 
by organising them in producers’ and consumers’ societies. There 
are now 300^000 of them, forming so essential a part of the front- 
line in Soviet planned economy that without them that economy 
could not succeed or even indeed exist. It is, of course, true that 
the Communist Party has the last word in formulating the eco- 
nomic policy of the country, and to this policy the special tasks 
of the co-operative sector are naturally subordinated, but the 
existence and operations of 300,000 co-operative units create a 
firm foundation of functional democracy in rural Soviet life. 

3 The British Co-operative Delegation to the Soviet Union gives the following 
report: ''Members of the Delegation questioned Mr. Sidorov about the exercise 
of control by the State o^^er co-operative organisations. Mr. Siderov replied 
that Sta&contr^i existed only in regard to such questions as hours of opening, 
sanitary conditions, prices and weights of goods. As far as general operations 
were concerned, co-operative societies were free to control their own destinies, 
F'rom observations and questions put to various co-operative organisations, 
this appeared to be a facB’ (see 13). 

It is evident that the above quotation refers to direct State control only, and 
leaves out the relationship between the Co-operative movement and the 
Communist Party, a bond of no less importance than the direct control of the 
State. 


(b) Collective Farms " ^ 

(7) The almost personal reSations existing 'between ■ a farmer 
and the land on which he works and the. animals' he looks after 
have "not lost their significance -under Soviet conditions.' It' has 
been clearly proved 'that farmers or land workers will pay .rn'Dre 
attention to a piece of land or to animals if ' such are permanently 
in their possession or care'. As a rC'sult of this ex|5erience5 the work- 
on collective farms is so organised as to enable the same group -of 
people to work on the' same piece -of land - or ' look after the same 
herd. The improvements, which' are; thereby be'stowed '..on the 
land and the animals -go -'hand in hand with .the increased re- 
muneration of the people concerned. 

(8) In the" successful endeavour to harmonise co-operation and 
individual effort in the work of the collective farms lies another 
lesson. Individual and collective incentives are brought into play 
and controlled, not as contradictory, but as complementary 
forces. A member’s ‘‘homestead” economy is intended tO' yield 
him something over and above the fruits of his main labour, that 
done on the collective farm. And though the balancing of collec- 
tive and individual incentives has not been easy, a feasible 
arrangement has gradually been evolved. War conditions have, 
of course, greatly upset this arrangement, but the return to a 
peace economy will doubtless help to restore the balance. 

(g) The distinctive role played by State-owned machine 
tractor stations in providing mechanical and scientific assistance 
for collective farms deserves special attention. Clearly, Soviet 
experience in this field could be utilised by other States, though 
not necessarily under conditions of collective economy. 

[c) Handicraft Co-operation 

(10) It follows also from Soviet experience that productive 
co-operation can fill an important place in a planned economic 
system, particularly in the less highly industrialised countries, 
where during the early years of rapid industrialisation large 
groups of handicraft workers can be organised in small co-opera- 
tive enterprises, and not be forcM into factories for which some 
of them are ill suited. So\det handicraft co-operatives ha\^.jdearly 
proved their capacity to develop and work successfully as a. part 
of planned State economy and thereby supplement the productive 
energy of State industries. 

{d) Co-operative Banking and Foreign Trade 

(11) The advantages of one national co-operative bank, 
serving all types of co-operative societies and mobilising their 


>x*esources for mi2tiial support and assistance, have been richly 
^.j^^j.virrefutably demonstrated in^the experience of Soviet co- ' 
operative banks. Given- proper organisation, such banks are able ' 
to ^rant: credits, not only to d^ntrai, but also to regional and local 
eo-operafive societies, thus covering the whole field of co-opera- 
tive activities in the country. Soviet experience has also proved,,, 
like oiir own, th%t it is much better for -trade unions to use co- 
operative banks for financial purposes than to establish banks 
, of their own.^ . 

' In ,a .similar way, special Co-operative ■ banks for facilitating, 
foreign trade have greatly assisted the development of co-operative , 
trading abroad, supported as they have been by foreign banks. - - 
(12) Important too are the great possibilities for collaboration 
between co-operative organisations of different countries in 
foreign trade, facilitated by co-operative banking. By these means, 
Anvio-Soviet co-operative trade has grown rapidly, notwith- 
i standing extremely difficult political conditions. The financial 
assistance given by the G.W.S, to Soviet co-operatives has had 
the most beneficial effects on the development of Anglo-Soviet 
trade in general. 

Past experience shows how very necessary it is that national 
co-operative organisations should endeavour to collaborate as an 
mternational movement, in all spheres of economic activities, and 
especially in foreign trade. 

j (e) Consmfiers^ Co-operation 

i (13) The colossal size of the U.S.S.R., the distances that goods 
; must travel to reach the consumer and the shortage of consumers’ 
goods, including many necessities, have made necessary the 
establishment of a regional and decentralised network of dis- 
tribution. In rural districts the small co-operative societies have 
proved to be the only means available for building such an 
organisation on popular as distinct from purely bureaucratic 
' lines. They have been able to mobilise the rural population into 

i active participation in the distributive processes and to provide 

scope for increasing individual and group responsibility, however 
' weak i«^'ivas tq begin with. As more personnel is trained and more 
I experience gained in operating oyer a considerable period of time, 
the efficiency of co-operative organisations is improving and they 
■ are gradually helping to develop a higher level of co-operative 
democracy. 

(14) The consumers’ societies have become the pivot of the 
r Sec N. Baron, Co-operative Bankings London, 193^* 


whole Soviet machinery for purchasing agridiiltural products^ 
and raw materials. They are^^the main local collectors for, the 
State purchasing organisations and ^hey also buy a great deal of 
agricultural produce for the needs c their own members, 

.,(15) ' The. societies show great initiative and' ingenuity in 
developing local co-operative industries, dependent . mainly on 
local materials and labour. This justifies . the^r, demand . that in 
nationalised industries the co-operative sector should be given 
special scope and consideration. ^ ^ 

. (16) .The consumers’ societies, , and their central, regional and 
district organisations, are acting as the representatives of organ- 
ised rural consumers in all matters affecting their interests as 
consumers, and especially with regard to the planning of trade. 
They take a leading part in the preparation of central, regional 
and local plans for the distributive trade and at the same time 
endeavour to represent the interests and the desires of their 
members in selecting the range and quality of goods and in- 
fluencing the choice of priority of their production. 

(17) llie experience of the Centrosoyus shows that, under a 
planned economy, consumers’ societies have to be effectively 
organised in one central organisation only. In comparison with 
the existing situation in this country, it may well be said that 
such an organisation has to combine the functions of the 
Co-operative Union and the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Indeed, it must do so under the conditions of planned economy 
in order to retain its representative character and to speak with 
one voice for the organised consumer on all planning, regulating 
and other governmental and municipal bodies. It must also 
retain its unity of organisation in order to enforce certain rules 
and standards of co-operative conduct, without which it would 
not be able to carry on its work efficiently. 

While we are fully aware of the differences in general con- 
ditions and political structure between the Soviet Union and 
this country, we still believe that if and when Britain has a 
planned economy, the Soviet experience ought to be very closely 
studied; and, furthermore, that the unification or at least far 
gi'eater co-ordination of the central organs of the British co- 
operative movement would be of great benefit to £:!! concerned. 

( 1 8) Together with collective farms and handicraft co-operatives, 
the consumers’ societies constitute a school of popular education 
in management and organisation. Soviet co-operative organisa- 
tions have fully realised the magnitude of this technical and 
social problem and the colossal material and human resources it 
requires. They are no less aware that the scope of the move- 
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■'mentis educational facilities is very. limited. Efforts, to .extend 
'..their scope and increase the numjDer of co-operative educatiQ,iial 
institutions,. were interrupte,^ .by., the' outbreak, of the war, but a ' 
■great deal of useful work has been done during the war and in 
^rgpaiing new plans' for the rehabilitation, of .liberated areas. . 

., (19) Soviet co-operative societies have, advanced far on .the 
road indicated by Lenin in the^early days of the October Revolu- 
tions when he appealed to, the. co-operative movement 
establish a distributive niac}ii.ne'!^rowing. out of the self-activity ' 
of the masses'’ and^ to make it possible ‘‘that the humblest within 
the nation should induced to participate in . such supply 
activities,” “And . this,” . emp.hasised Lenin, “is the main task 
..which we have, placed before the co-operative.. movement.” '■ 

■ ' (20) 'In both scale and in quality the Soviet .urban , distributive 
machinery is still far from being satisfactory, and in the absence of 
urban consumers' co-operation the trade unions are called upon 
to do ail they can to improve distribution.^ 

The Party still believes that the trade unions should be able 
to succeed, and declared quite recently that improvement of> 
distribution must become one of their main tasks. Fast experience 
has, however, shown that trade unions have very seldom been 
successful when running economic enterprises on their own, ^ 
The solution of the problems of urban distribution in the Soviet 
Union lies, therefore, in the re-establishment of a vigorous and 
responsible urban co-operative movement; it should be allowed 
by the State sufficient scope for making and executing plans for 

^ It is interesting to learn the attitude of the Soviet co-operators towards the 
re-establishment of urban co-operation in the Soviet Union. Mr. R. A. Palmer 
reported as follows: “We were informed that in 1935, because of the generally 
unsatisfactory condition of the retail distributive trade, the State decided to 
liquidate the co-operative establishments in the towns, and introduced State 
trading there; while in the rural areas the co-operative movement was allowed 
to concern itself with the adequate development of distributive agencies 
throughout the country. 

“One of the first questions which came to our minds was whether it was 
possible in the future, when the co-operative movement had developed an 
adequate system in the rural areas, that the State would come along and take 
it over., 

“ We raised that point and we were pleased to learn from people who ought 
to knov^diat it was more likely that the reverse would be the procedure; that, 
instead of the State developing from town to country, it was that the co- 
operative organisation would develop from the country into the town. Our 
informants held the view that the co-operative organisation were more efficient 
in their methods of distribution. Moreover, it was held that even during the 
extremely difficult days between 1921 and 1922, the distribution by the co- 
operative movement in the towns was more efficient than it is to-day by the 
State’* (scQ €o~operaHpe Mews y December 2nd, 1^44) 

^ See N. Barou, Co-operative Banking, London, 1932. 
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■distribution, and organisation of consumers' int&ests in ail fields'^ 
of social activities. ■■./r- ' - 

(21) . The.'hope.has been entertair^d in the Soviet Union t|iat. 
trade' unions and groups of factory ;\\^iZ)rkers organised in Workers' 
Supply Departments will make up for the lack of urban 
operative organisation. This hope has, not been fulfilled. The 
same is true of the expectation that trade unions could mobilise 
the initiative of the , masses for the running of distribution. In 
both character and . function trade- uiiicJns are very different from 
co-operative societies. It is true .that they helped to 'fight bureauc- 
racy and' other shortcomings in distributh^' organisations during., 
the war emergency; but they are not really able to -take the .place 
of co-operation for building a large-scale but democratic' niachin- ', 
ery of distribution controlled by consumers. 

(22) The abolition of mrban co-operative trade in 1935 has 
enabled the Soviet co-operative movement temporarily to con- 
centrate on the burning problem of rural distribution and has 
relieved it of the need to tackle the equally burning problem 
of managing large-scale urban co-operative societies on demo- 
cratic lines. This problem would be obviously not much easier 
to solve in the Soviet Union than in other countries, and it is 
clear that the abolition of urban co-operative trade has only 
postponed the need for finding a real solution. 

The major problem of organising urban distribution is still 
unsolved, and one can only hope that, with the great experience 
the Soviet Union has had in the working of functional democracy, 
it will be able to find a better solution for the working of large 
urban co-operative societies than that found so far by the 
co-operative movement in Western lands. . 


AP'PENDIX I 

POPULATION! 

• 'O ' 

Men 

I. Census^' January 95^ . . 81,664,981 

IL Census, December 17th, 1926 . 71,043,352 

IIL, 1 939 , Census in ^^rcentage to 1 926 1 1 5 


Total Fopidation 
Tear ■ Total' 

1939 1704675I86 

1926 ■ 147,027,915 

1939 ^ 31 %% ' 
of 1926 115-9 


Total (urban) 

555909590S 

26,314,114 


Total (rural) 
! 14.557.273 
120,713,801 

94-9 


Women 
88,802,205 , 

75.934.563 

■ ii6'9 , ^ 

Percentage of total 
population. 
Urban Rural 
32*8 ,, 67*2 
17*9 82*1 


'! The figures in Appendices I-V and V II-X are based on those 
in Socialist Building of the. U.S.S.R. (1933-8) ^ published in Moscow in 
Russian in 1 940. Responsible editor, J. B. Sautin. 


APPENDIX II 


GLASS COMPOSITION (INCLUDING 
MEMBERS OF FAMILIES) 


Workers and employees 

Among them employed in machine 
tractor stations and State farms 
■Members of collective farms and 
■ handicraft co-operatives 
'Individual, farmers (not^ counting 
kulaks, and ' individual master 
craftsmen; non-members of co- 
operatives) . . . „ . 

Gapit?%^;s (landowners,' big and 
: small urban lapitaiists, .traders 
and kulaks) . . 

Among them kulaks 
The rest of the population 
(students, pensioners, the Army, 
■etc.).,'\' : ' ".■" , ■ . ■' ' 


Percentages of total population 



1928 

1934 

m? 

ms 

1 6*7 

17*3 

28*1 

34*7 

49*7 ■ 


!*5 

3'2 



— 

2*9 

45‘9 ■■ 

55*5. 

46-9 

65*1 

72*9 

22*5 

5*6 , 

■■ .2*6, 

15*9 

^ 4 * 5 ' . ' 

. .'O*! 

■ 

■ ' 

X2’3 

T7 

o^og 



2*3 

J 2 * 4 ' 

3*4 

4*2 

0*8 


lOO'O 100*0 100*0 100*0 100*0 




#• 

A P P E N D I X 1 1 1 

WAGE- AND SALARWEARNER^S IN THE 


U.S.S.R. 

(1937) 


r 

<r 

■Numbers [in thousands) 

I. Industry 


ro,iii *7 

2. Building 

3. Communications 


, 2,023-2 

Railways 

1,512-2 


Water transport 

W9-5 


Miscellaneous transport 

1,092-1 


Miscellaneous communications 

375*0 

3,158-8 

4. Trade 

Ij 993*9 

Catering 

Credit and insurance ■ 

395*5 

192-8 

2,582-2 

5. Education 

2,303-0 

Art (entertainment) 

122-0 


Health 

1,117-6 

3.542*6 

6, Strde and Social 

Jj 743*3 

Communal and housing 

753*7 

2,497-0 

7. Agricidture 

2, 482-6 

Forestry 

8. Other branches {non-agricultural) 

247-9 

2,730-5 


246-0 

Total 


26,892-0 
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APPENDIX IV 

GOiLECTl,VISATIO„N OF AGRICULTURE 


(Statistip for July ist, 1938) 



Numbers in thousands 


1929 

■ S933, 

1938 

Collective farms ^ 

57*0 

224/6 

242*4. 

: Family members in collective farms . 

1,007*0 

25?25B-5 

18,842*9 

Collectivisation in proportion of— >■ 



Per cent. 

Percent 

Per cent 

(a ) ' Peasant households . , . 

3*9 

65*6 

93*5 

{b) Sown area . , ' * 

4*9 

83*1 

99*3 

The share of different economic 


groups in total agricultural production: 




(a) Collective farms 

3*3 

■55*5 

62*9 

(b) Private homesteads of the 



members of collective farms . 

1*6 

14*0 

21*5 

(fj) ' Soviet farms and auxiliary farms 

1*8 

IT *3 

9*3 

{d) Individual farmers , 

93*3 

19*2 

t*5 


APPENDIX V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOWN AREA 
AMONG DIFFERENT GROUPS OF PRODUCERS 



1929 

1933 

1938 


Per cent* 

Per cent 

Per cent 

i>. Collective farms' . : ... 

2. Homesteads of members of collective 

3*5 

72*2. " 

85*6 

' farms . ' ■ . , . . 

J‘3 

-'i*.8 

3*9 

3. Individual farmers . . 

93*3 

15*1 

0*6 

4.: ' Sovi^farms , . . . ... . ' 

1*9 

10*9 

'9*1.,"" 

5. „ Workers , and' employees ■ .. 


;Xo-8 , 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


109 


■ f 

<* 
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APPENDIX VI 

THE WAR AGRICULTURAL EXEGUTin^E 
, COMMITTEES, IN GR^AT BRITAIN , 

■r ' 

ThE' MAGHtNERY . DEPARTMENTS T) F THE War :Agii- 
cultural Committees in. Great 'Britain' perform a task wMch can 
be compared with that of the Soviet, machine tractor stations. 
The War Agricultural Executive Committees .possess machines., 
for all .,' agricultural purposes -'(such as tractors^ . ploughs^ disc 
harrows, cultivators, drills, threshing sets, lorries and excavators), 
and ,supply. them to any farmer who does not own ail that he 
needs. The, Committee -is also ' responsible for the proper use .of 
all such .machinery in its area, and provides training in. the ■■ use 
of the machines and in the technical supervision required. It 
also makes a yearly census of all machinery in the county, 
whether' belonging to' individual , farmers, to special parish 
machinery pools, to agricultural contractors, o.r to .its ,own' 
machine . department . 

The Committee has the right to requisition the machinery of 
individual farms that is not being fully used, or to require it 
shall be used over a given period in accordance with the Com- 
mittees^ instructions. Parish pools are formed in,' 'order' to facilitate '; 
the use of all available machinery 'in. each locality. As might be; 
expected, the services Qf: Contractors, especially for threshing, 
machines, are in constant demand, with the result that they are 
as a rule fully employed. 

The Machinery Department . works' through sub-committees, 
and usually has for the purposes of technical advice and education 
a technical development sub-committee. The latter has at its 
disposal a few instructors to teach farmers or to advise them on 
the proper use of agricultural machinery. ^ 

The .sub-committee also' super\dses the granting to farmers of 
licences for buying machinery and sees to their just and proper 
distribution. Generally it can call upon a body of experts headed 
by machinery officers who are assisted by threshing, transport 
and assistant machinery officers'' and by:, special field foremen, 
mechanics, store-keepers .and drivers.' ■ The ' county is usually 
divided into a few districts, each . with ■ its own machinery depot 
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"’ .managed by a district machinery officer' and providing for the 
distribution of spare parts, fuel, and so forth. . 

|t is through the district officer that farmers get the machinery' 
available,., with the' utmos'^ dispatch, as well as the technical 
"peponnei to run them; threshing, one of the most important and 
difficult .branches of the work, is under the special control of the 
county officer, l^he machinery sub-committees also carry out a 
great deal of .land drainage. 

The, organisation has its ramificjations throughout the country;, 
■its 5,000 or so executive and distributive ■ G.ommittee members 
give a great deal of voluntary service, helping, by their initiative 
and special knowledge of local conditions, to secure exce,lieiit 
resuits in the country’s agricultural production. . 
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LIVESTOCK IN THE SOVIET UNION 

(At the beginning of igg4 and ig^S — million heads) 



Large horned 
cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep and 
goats 

Horses 

Total, 1934, 

33*5 

11*5 

36*5 

J5*4 

1938 . . . 

50-9 

25-7 

66-6 

16-2 

1 938 in per centage of 1 934 . 

151-9 

223-5 

182-5 

. 105-6 

liistributed as follows,; 

, Collective farm,s (collec- 

tive herds), 1934 , , ' . 

8*3 

2-8 

10*2 

..9-6, 

,. Collective farms (collec- 
, live herds), 1938 , 

14*8 

6*3 

22-8 

12*5 

'■, '2,. Collective farm, 

; .members (individual 
, herds),,, 1 934 , - ,' 

I2’6 

3*1 

II-8 

0-4 

, , , Collective farm members 
(individual herds), 

•V38 

25*1 

12*8 

30*7 

0*7 

3. Individual larmers, 1938 

4. Workers, employees and 
■ others, 1938 

1*5 

0-6 

2-4 

0*5 

4*2 

1-9 

.. 2-4 


5. State and auxiliary 
forms, 1934 . ^ . 

4*2.:- 

3*6 

6-4 

I -6 

State and auxiliary 
farms, 1938 

3*7 

2*8 

7-0 

2-0 
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APPENDIX^Vm , 

e 

THE PROPORTION OF CONSUMERS =' ANp»* 
CAPITAL GOODS PRODUCED IN THE 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A., GREAT BR^ITAIN . 
AND GERMANY 

■ r ^ 

(a) In Russia and the Soviet Union 



19^3 

1929' 

1933 

■ 1938 ' 


Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

{estimated) 

' Billion 


roubles 

roubles ' 

roubles 

roubles 

Total industrial production . 

i6*2 

25-7 

45*7 

io6-i 

Production of capital goods . 

5'4 

10-9 

24*5 

62*1 

Production of consumers 

goods 

10-8 

14*8 

21*2 

44*0 

In percentage to total pro- 
duction: 


Per cent. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Production of capital goods 

33*3 

42 '4 

53-6 

58-5 

Production of consumers* 

goods 

66-7 

57-6 

46-4 

41*5 

(b) In U.S.A., 

Great Britain and Germany 


US.A. 

Great Britaiw 

Germany ^ 

1929 

1935 

1930 J935 

1929 

2 934 

P r 0 d u c t i 0 n of 

goods . . 55*8 

52-2 

47*7 47*9 

50*7 

49*2' 

Production of con- 

sumers* goods . 44-2 

48*8 

52-3 52*1 

■ 49-3 

50-a 
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SOVIET TRADE 
{In thousand millions of roubles) 


Turnover — 

1929 

1933 

i93p 

{preliminary 

figures) 

in per» 
ceniage of 
1933 

Retail trade 

14*6 

43*4 

126*2 

290*8 

Catering trade 

0-6 

6*4 

J2:*4 

193*7 

Collective farms markets . 


1 1 -5"; 

' 24-4 

212-2 


X5*2 „ ; '6ir3 


i63:*o 265-9 


JFv AD INCx. NETWORK 


' ■ n . ■ 

January ist, October ist^ 

1,938 in per-. 


1934 1938 

centageof 

Wholesale wareliouses of State industries: ■■ 

{preliminary 

figures,) 

1934" 

numbei's ' . 

.Retail network of State and co-operative 
trade 

718 . 2,046 

Thousands Thousands 

,■285 

Number of shops 

222*7 239*7 

107*6 

Number of stalls „ . 

62*6 115*0 

183-7 


2^5*3 354*7 ^24*3 


APPENDIX XI ■ 

COLLECTIVE FARMING UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 

The Nazi attitude t o t h e ■ collective ' farms changed 
most significantly during the occupation of the Ukraine , and the 
other farming, districts of S.oviet Russia. ■, When the invasion 
began, German broadcasters promised ‘'liberation” to members 
of the collective farms.. It was soon reported that only .the peasants 
of Eastern Poland and the •territories incorporated in the Soviet 
Union ill 1939 took; these" promises ■seriously and started dividing 
up the^zollective farms a,mong individual households. At an early 
stage, however, the Nazis found' it more useful to have the land 
cultivated in, '.large, economic' units,, 'and they, disregarded their 
earlier promises, just as Ludendorff.had done with his promise to 
share the landowners’ estates among the landless peasants. 

It would appear that the, .'Nazis originally intended to put a 
German trustee at the head , of each, oollective or State farm. An 
order of Ordnance Headquarters, -.Eastern., Front, dated August 
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Gth, I '94 1 3 which was found on German prisoners, commanded'^ 
every officer ‘^to employ any Carman landowners or large farmers 
in your unit to supervise the agriculj^ural work in collective faipms 
and ' State farms.’’ Former chairmtm ' of collective farms were 
supposed to work as foremen and to take orders, through ^Ite 
interpreter from their new commissioners. Very soon there was a 
shortage of prospective . German trustees, and 'the first modifica- 
tion, of the original plan was made' by wireless on October gth^ 

1 94 '1 5 'Wlien it was announced jhat ^rTfie German authorities will' 
appoint new leaders and in' the localities where " this measure has ' 
not yet ' been , carried out -you [i.e. -the I^ussiaii, peasants] .will 
suggest , your own candidate ■ to take over the ' ..management , .of, 
communal farmsteads.” These elections” were, of course, 
doctored by the Germans, who often suggested their own can- 
didate, who had to be ‘‘elected.” 

The shortage of supervising personnel was indeed one of the 
main handicaps of the German agricultural policy in what were 
styled the occupied Eastern territories. Contrary to the original 
Lebensraum theory, the Nazis found very soon that they had not 
enough farmers for supervisory work in the collective farms. One 
of their most significant moves was to set up the Dutch East 
Company with the object of transferring hundreds of thousands 
of Dutch farmers to occupied Russia to act as chairmen or vice- 
chairmen of collective State farms. 

While very reluctant to permit a general share-out of the land, 
the Germans tried nevertheless to introduce a completely new 
vocabulary for the agricultural units. The former State farms 
were re-christened “national farmsteads,” while, when under 
German control, collective farms were called “communal farm- 
steads.” The goods and chattels belonging to the farmstead, with 
the single exception of the private allotments, were expressly 
stated to be German State property: it should be remembered 
that under Soviet law collective farms enjoyed the use of their 
soil in perpetuity. The Germans exempted private allotments 
from taxation arid from the beginning promised that “deserving 
farmers would be awarded more land.” In the summer of 1942, 
a partial share-out of the “communal farmsteads” acturi^y took 
place: then it was announced that 10 per cent, of tlfese farmsteads 
were dissolved and the land distributed among their members. 
To cultivate the land, however, the members were asked to form 
voluntary co-operatives. 

Finally, in a last-minute attempt to win over the weaker- 
minded part of the population, the promise was made in the 
summer of 1943 that farmers would have their private property 
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fully restored. If i.s at least doubtful whether they would if such 
an opportunity would be offered tc| them, 'As it is, the Red Ariiiy’s 
sw\ff reoccupatioii of .Soviet territory has made it impossible, for 
them: to try. The Baltic Pro\'^nces are the only ^ occupied territory 
wliere a really; large proportion ' of the land seems to have been 
distributed and .where special conditions prevailed at the. time .of 
the invasion. 

A second ^ handicap even more serious than the first was the 
, shortage" of skilled and evOn .pf unskilled .farm labour. TiiiS; came.' 
about partly because the best workers had left to join the Red 
Army.; .but the positidh was made still worse when millions of. 

' Soviet larmei's were transferred to the .Reich. , 

. Further, the general upheaval., resulted- in a .serious .shortage 
of agricultural machinery, vehicles, tools, - fuel, etc. It w^as 
announced that only sickles a.nd scythes were available to' cut 
90 per cent, of the 1941 harvest. That situation was somewhat 
alleviated in 1942, by the dispatch of machinery from the Reich 
and by supplies from local industries. About 30,000 wood«-gas 
generators were supplied in that year in order to get the repaired 
tractors working: 100,000 ploughs came from the Reich, and 
more were produced in Ukrainian factories. Most of these 
ploughs were horse-drawn and even in August, 1943, according 
to a correspondent of the Berlin newspaper, Deutsche Allgemeine 
the proportion of land worked in the Nogaic Steppe with 
the help of machinery was only 20 per cent, of the area cultivated, 
as compared with 80 per cent, before the w^ar. 

Still less could the stocks of draught animals and of livestock 
in general be rehabilitated in so short a time. In 1 942 a reporter 
from the Muenckener Meueste Machrichten described as typical a farm 
which had only seventy horses as against 125 before the war, 
seventy-five cow^s against 270 and not one of the sixty pigs which 
it formerly possessed. According to an estimate by the Swedish 
paper Aftendingen^ the stock of cattle on Ukrainian farms was 
reduced after twelve months of German occupation to 20 per 
cent, of the normal stock. 

Finally, the severe shortage of industrial consumers’ goods, 
combined with price inflation throughout the occupation period, 
made it hard?y worth the farmers’ while to deliver any produce 
to the authorities. There developed, however, a iarge-scaie black 
marl:et in such goods. 

The Sw^edish paper Aftendiugen reported that in 1 942 the grain 
crop was about 20 per cent, of normal and sugar about 30 per 
cent,, but only about half of this' -amount was used by the re- 
fineries. The Germans, nevertheless, mana to get a surplus 
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from the rural population simply , by cutting their, rations below^ 
starvation level. But the quantities so axceived were moderate. 
Practically no, grain was exported to Germany in 1942 5 altliopgh' 
the ■ military authorities ' on ' the ®pot ' ' commandeered ' , ‘‘some 
hundreds of , thousands .of . tons” of it for the . WehnmckL' The 
Koelnische ^eitung. said that in 1943 the quantity of grain “above' 
the farmers’ own needs was aboul 50 per, cent, feigiier than in the 
preceding year,” which would still, be a very low figure. More-' 
.Gver^ a ■ comparatively small gropO'|rti« 5 n of the cereals consisted 
of wheat and rye crops, which before, the 'war accounted for over 
half the area under grain in .the Ukraine.^Of the grain collected 
during ,19435 however, only '20 per cent. was. wheat, 1 2 per cent, 
rye, 40 per cent, barley, 8 per cent, oats, 14 per cent, millets and 
6 per cent. make. 

■ The Germans seem to have cultivated certain industrial plants 
with . slightly greater success. Independent estimates, are, hard to 
come by and German sources are doubtful, but the. Nazis’ claim, 
to have been able as a result of the “Russian windfall” to keep 
the Germa,n fat rations up to a fairly high' level sounds credible. 

Up to 1943, said the Voelkiscker Beobachter, over 100,000 tons 
of oil-seeds were exported ■ to the Reich, and Radio Zeesenst 
announced at the same time that 250,000 tons of oil seeds, had by 
then reached Germany from the Ukraine. 


APPEH,DIX XII ^ ' 

CO-OP E R'AT I V'E EDUO A T I O N 

.'T.HE GO.NSUMERS.’.' C'O-OP.ERATI VE; .M.o VEM.E.NT is very 
energetically extending and improving /the educational facilities 
it provides. In the- academic year , of 1944-5, .the Soviet .co- 
operatives maintained two co-operative colleges, one co-operative 
teaching institute, forty-four co-operative vocational. schools and- 
fifty-four co-operative trading schools. 

In addition to all these,-.' the ,cons,umers’ co-operative unions 
for each region, territory, and' republic,.. provide special courses 
for students. The attend-ance at the.se, courses runs into tens of 
thousands. 

The two co-operative colieges, in Moscow,: and Kharkov have 
a combined strength of about 1,000 for a four-year course. Each 
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^coiiege has three. :departments; in .the first, accountants, and 
economists are .trained;, .in .the second, . students are trained, in 
trade economics in order to become planning experts; 'in 'the ' 
third, the goods departmert, students acquire .expert technical 
knowledge of manufactured goods and food products. . 

' /Inhere are also general subjects which are studied in all the 
departments. T%se are politicgl economy, economic geography, 
higher matheinaties, foreign languages, statistics, history of 
national eco.nomy5 book-keeping, Soviet trade, and the organisa- 
tion and' technique of Soviet trade economics. ' 

, In each, departmentutudents can also take special subjects, such 
■as economics, analysis of balance sheets, operation of accounting 
; machines, planning of the purchase,- of agricultural produce and 
principles of finance and credit. Goods experts can study organic 
chemistry, physics and the properties of various goods. These two 
colleges therefore provide a very wide and full technical academic 
training for scientific planners and technicians. 

The co-operative teaching institute is at Perlovo, near Moscow, 
and here are trained the teachers who staff the vocational schools. 
In addition to the schools already mentioned, there are two higher 
co-operative schools in Moscow and in Alma-Ata (Kazakhstan) 
which offer one-year courses for leading personnel of the regional 
and territorial co-operative unions. The two schools have an 
attendance of about 200, of which about half are women. The 
students are all workers with many years^ practical experience 
in the co-operative movement. 

In the national republics like Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
admission to the co-operational vocational school is only per- 
mitted after the student has attended a seven-year school. At 
these seven-year schools personnel are ti-ained to staff the district 
consumers’ co-operative unions. Doorkeepers, goods experts, 
chefs, bakers and specialists in the purchase of fruits and vege- 
tables, animals, raw, materials, 'skins .and furs are all trained in 
tMs way.' - 

In the fifty-four co-operative trade schools the attendance in 
1 944""“5 was nearly 6,000. Managers, assistant retail shop managers 
and ii|gtructors are trained in these schools. 

Women students are overwhelmingiy in the majority among the 
students.. ' at ' the co-operative vocational ' schools, ' 'which offer 
three-year courses in book-keeping, planning of goods, study of 
purchasing, culinary art and bread-baking. The general subjects 
in these schools include ' economic geography, organisation 
and. technique, of .S.oviet . trade' .'aGCounting,.,: .and.,' one foreign 
language. 


, The co-operative movement also provides, facfiities for, its staffs 
workers: to' be trained ■ through correspondence courses. The 
college standard of education can be acquired through a five-year 
correspondence course,. vocational e#l:ucation through, a four-year , 
course, , and book-keeping through a' six-month, or .diie-yearits 
course. In all, about '3,000 students avail .themselves of tliese' 
facilities. . t ' .<r. « ' 

. .. .Finally, there are refresher seminars for various .specialists,, 
ranging from chefs, egg-sorters^ and ^vegetable-driers .to, planners,' 
book-keepers and , presidents of village co-operative societies. In 
'1943. alone, over ' 30, 000 specialists attended one of these refresher 
seminars. 
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